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DESCRIPTION OF THE. BARONY OF UP- 
PER PEWS, COUNTY OF ARMAGH. 
Continued from p. 171, No. XX. 
N this barony several quarries of 
iilaceous schistus, or slate, have 
haadacorered in the neighbourhood 
of Cregan, and partially wrought, but 
there are only one or twd of, them 
open at present ; they are of a light 
bwe colour, and are heavier than 
the common imported slates, and 
comequentiy are more serviceable, 
wt being so easily blown off a house 
by the wind.. Beds of different kinds 
d ochre and pipe-clay have been dis- 
porered ori the banks of rivers, and 
there are indications of*ditferent kinds 
d minerals, both in springs and other 
pees such as iron, copper, lead, &c. 
‘the smelting of the: latter of these 
fom the ore (which it is said was 
red from the mountains towards 
ealy) there was formerly. a house 
i the neighbourhood of Newtown 
lamilton, called: a smelt mill, the pi- 
patic bellows of which were wrought 
ty a. water wheel; but this is~ in 
twins long since. 
The linen manufacture, when in its 
prime," was carried on extensively in 
tn almost every house be- 
& provided with a loom or looms; 
now numbers of the weavers have 
© detake themselves to labouring for 
support; there are however some 
tv ofthem employed by different 
— Manufacturers to weave cot. 





The principal proprietors of estates 
® this om are ‘he earl of Char- 
sir Walter Synnot, knight, 
Thomas Ball, Joshua M-Geough, and 
4am Noble esqrs. counsellor Ha- 
rh inajor Eastwood, the Rev. Dr, 
“ and the representatives of: the’ 
| Donaldson, Edward Tips 
a8T MAG, NO. XXI. 





ping, and James M‘Cullagh, esqrs. 


deceased. Some of these let thelr 
lands reasonable, and wish their 
tenants to live well under them, 


whilst others seem only intent to out- 
vie each other, who can set thetr 
lands at the highest rent, seldom bring- 
ing to their recollection, or thinking 
of those lines of Goldsmith, record- 
ed in your November Magazine: 
That, 
sssseeeeeeA bold peasantry, their country’s 
pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be supe 
plied. 
Bogs which heretofore were given 
atis, as an appurtenance to each 
arm, are now let in somé places, as 
‘high as the best arable land, and will 
at the expiration of the old leases be 
higher, as the landlords. are striving 
to make'a mionopoly of them, resery- 
ing the same as a royalty in all their 
new leas¢s. The Irish plantation acre 
was universally established, but the 
earl of Charlemount’ has introduced 
the English acre, atid no doubt the 
rest of the landlords will be ready 
enough to follow the example. Lands 
I presume (not including the moun- 
tains and red bogs) are now setting 
on an average at the rate of one 
guinea and a half by the frish acre, 
or thereabouts. | 
There are several of these land- 
lords who reside occasionally in the’ 
county, but there are none who 
have hodses in the barony at present ; 
Sir Walter Synnot, and [homas Ball, 
‘esq. only excepted ; the late Edward 


Tipping, James M‘Cullagh, and A- 
daft Noble, esqrs. formerly resided 
in it. Sir Wabker hasan extensive 


and beatiful demesne; at Ballimoiré 
which ig about half way between 

ewtownhamilton and Mountnorris) 
‘planted in the modefn stile, with 
different kinds of timber “(for the 
Gg 
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most part ever-greens) which appear 
to be thriving remarkably well, the 
hodse is modern, and appears to be 
Jurge and spacious, having two semi- 
cmcles in the frent; it 1s three sto- 
ries bigh, and (:f | remember right) 
has an attic: story over ali, it is si- 
tuated op a rising ground, with an ex- 
tensive vulley mw the tront, through 
which a rivulet ruus in a meandering 
course, and adds much to the bedt- 
ty. of the scene; over this valley, 
oue of the roads to the house pass- 
es, and there are two snug . sloue 
bridges over the rivulet, which here 
divides in two parts for a short way ; 
these, with the funcy pliutings every 
where dispersed, and the distant view 
of mountains, bills and dales, and 
a beauiutul sheep-walk on the face of 
a hill io tront, make the prospect ap- 
pear teuly charming. ‘lhe main road 
idins along the west side of this de- 
mesne in a northern direction, until 
it meets the rivulet beforemention- 
ed, where a_ stone bridge crosses, 
and the road continues in the micdet 
of trees for some way, until it reaches 
the residence of William Reed, esq. 
who lives in a large house convenient 
to the road. On the left is the ri- 
vulet aferesaid, whese Danks when 
it passes the bridge become elevated, 
and assume a bold, prominent aspect 
wud dre tastefully planted; there 
is’ also an aqueduct on the east bank 
where a streain of watér is brought 
to a greaf eminence, from whence 
it falls down into the rivulet; there 
is an interval of level ground between 
the bank and the rivulet on the west 
side, where another beautiful road 
runs to the house; when this road 
comes to the bridge beforemention- 
ec, it crosses uncer the main road 
(there being an arch made under it, 
and over the small road for that pur- 
pose) and runs slong the side of the 
nif a considerable way to the 
house, naking in the whole I sup- 
wpe a distance little short of an 
P igtish mile. Sir. Walter res‘des in, 
or near Drogheda, and has given this 
beautiful demesne to his eldest son, 
Marcus Synnot, esq” who resides 
on it; his brother Captain Syn. 
not, has also built a house in the 
neighbourhood, in which he dwells. 
Thomas Ball, esq. only resides oc- 
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casionaliy in this. kingdom, liy; 

the most part at Bath; his 
Captain Ball, however lives here c 
stautty, and is universally esteemed 
by the tenantry : he Is agent to his 
brother. Mr. Ball’s demesne is near 
Cross; it 18 not at present extéjsive 
but he tntends to enlarge it, and tp 
plant more timber trees ; those-alread 
planted are thriving tolerably weil, 
Ihete was only a small lodge oq 
this demesne, until a few years 
when a good house. was built a4 
joiming the oid one, the latter bei 
reserved for a kiteven, office, &e. 

‘Tbe number of houses where pub. 
lic worship is celebrated in this ba 
rony, are 13, namely Cregan, New 
townhamilton, Ballymoire, and Lime 
dili churches ; Freiduf¥, aad Newtow: 
hamilton Presbyterian meet ing- houses; 
Clarke’s-bridge Seceder meeting. 
house, and Glassdrummond, Drum 
muckavall, Cortiss, Cullyhanna, Bab 
lymoire, and Ballymacnab, chapels, 
and mass is celebrated every Sup 
day, near Newtownhamilton, although 
no chapel is yet built. 

The charch of Cregan, is ana 
cient edifice, and has an extensive 
burying ground, enclosed by a goo! 
wall, a new tower was built 
this church in the year 1799 which 
was not raised enough for the orig 
nal plan, and therefore has a clumsy 

* appeardnee,. ‘lhe river after it tom 
bles down several ledges of rocks a 
the bridge of Crean (which has bit 
ove arch of a great span) rons & 
meng very high, prominent and 
some places perpendicular © rocky 
banks for a short space, which we 
covered with hazle and other timber; 
on the highest and most perpendicu- 
lar one ot these, the church of Ce 
gan is erected, the brink being with 
a few feet of the door, with oy 
a dwarf wall between it and te 
precipice; several large ash ‘tee 
grow on the face of this bank, out 
of the clefts of the rocks: thenve 
here takes a turn towards the 
house, which: stands ona 
some, round hill, on the 
bank, about one hun 


improved and a new wihg 


by. Dr. Hamilton, 
Muliaghbrack parish, and principal 


opposite 
dred perches 
from the church, the house re 
now rector d ; 
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er in the Armagh Observatory, 
who also enclosed a new garden tor 
the same, and planted a great num- 
her of trees of different sorts (par- 
ticularly firs) on the banks of the 
river and other places, such as along 
the church and garden walls, the 
boundary ditches, &c. so that these 
with the clumps, and other plantings, 
make the whole appear a truly ro- 
mantic spot. On a hill adjacent is 
i chartyr-schoo!l, in which about 40. 
boys are maintained, clothed, and 
educated, by the Dublin incorporated 
society, until they be fit to be ap- 
iced te different traces; but it 
3 seid that this and several other 
schools are fo be suppressed froin the 
recommendation of the Board of 
Education, for some of the reasons 
which may be found at large in their 
rt, a copy of which was pub. 
hed in this Magazine, for October 
lst; the vicarial tythes of this pa- 
rsh were let by the late rector, the 
Hon. and Rev. Pierce Jocelyn, now 
Lotd Bishop of Leighlin and Fetns, 
at £000, but it is thought they. are 
worth much more; the présent rec- | 
tor the Rev. Dr. Stewart, brother to 
Sir Jolin Stewart thie ‘late Attorney — 
General, intends holding them in 
his own hands and to make the most 
ofthem. . 

The church of Newtownhamilton, 
cilled the new church, stands’ of a ° 
bare, green hill, about a mije S.¥. 
of that town; it is a modern, stt c 
ture, being erected about the, yeat 
72; it has a lofty steeple with two - 
bells, ‘Ihe glebe-house was built a 
lew years ago on the same hill con- 
ehient to the church, by the Rev. ‘ 

Trouson, the present rector, 
ad has nothing to recommend it, if 
it be not its conspicuous, and aity 

tation, few trees being yet planted ; 
tis patish was Once part of , the pa- 
th of Cregan, which was divided, 
but the sindllest part fell to its share, 
the tythes of ‘the same pot aimount- 
ng half the: stiin of ‘that of the 

ing ‘parish. ee ee 

The St ae of ‘Ballymoire’ and" 

lit afe, “tore ? 
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a belfry ; the latter was built in the 
year 1772 in rather a low situation, 
near the side of the road leading to 
Armagh from Dublin, and has a. lofty 
steeple ornamented with a great quan- 
tity of reddish bewao limestove, and 
bearing the arins of the late primate 
Robinson; this church and that of 
Newtownhamilton, being built under 
the auspices of that worthy prelate, 
In Ballymoire and Lisnaaill churches, 
curates generally officiate, but the 
Curate of the ijatter is always looked 
upon to be in the way of promotion, | 
being under the immediate patronage 
of the primaté: he also has a good 
house and farm -in addition to his 
stuted salary. 

‘lke meeting-houses,* and chapels 


rar ES en ae 





* Ina thonderstorm, which happened 
in the mouth of October, 1808, in the 
night-time, one of the Presbyterian mect- 
ing houses (that of Preiduff, in Cregan 
parish) Was struck in two piaces by light- 
at one of these places was on the 
roof immediately above the pulpit, the 
electric flaid, itis thought, being atfracted 
tu that place, by a small iron rod, which 


» stipported the canopy of the same; it 


dashed off about 18 inches broad of the 
slates, laths, &c. unt & cawe te the pul- 
pit, wineh it drove in pieces inte the fluor, 
and beuded the iren rod beforementioned 
considerab)y, the other plare struck, was 
the top of the gable ot the aisle, a few, feet 
of which it threw downs; part of the elec- 
tric fluid it is sppposed ran in an oblique 
direction across the roof, Whieh it da- 


' maged, CumbMng off the slates, &c, ia the 


direction ‘it ‘rah!’ the ‘remuinder tt is 


| thought entered indo the house and oce 


casioned considerable damage to a quod 
seat immediately uader where it entered ; 
the whole ia the egress, svarecly ic ft one 


. Single pane of glass which it did not drive 


out, and part of the sashes with the same, 


‘and there was not a fissure or hole, ia the, 


walls, that the mortar was nyt forced off , 
in the outside; several holes were also 


‘made under the foundation, gae of them 
‘in particular of a cousidcrable size, where 


the electric fluid made its passage gut ; 
the ground in the outside of the pouse 


ibeing torn ip mmany places as if it had 


been grazed by small cannon shut: ane 


purpose of carrying. 
rates {ygag the “eravecyard, wlicre it 
turbed ; peste down the Faue, divid- . 

i and “otfier aquatics, for @ 


drajn, made, fo 
Wa 
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of these seores, te forward to a sewer or 
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of this barony are mostly new build- 
ings, some of the chapels being built 
within this few years back on the 
site of old ones, and greatly enlarged ; 
they are all slated, one or two only 
excepted, which it is expected ina 
few years will be slated also. 
Without giving a particular descrip- 
tion of the customs, &c. peculiar to 
this barony, which however are much 
the same among the Roman Catholics 
as in other parts of the kingdom. — 
The old Irish cry, or funeral cagine, 
and bonfires on midsummer and St. 
Peter’s eve, are still prevailing; but 
weddings on horestlek. like those in 
Cumberland, are not so frequent 
since the spirits become so dear; I 
shall conclude this description by a 
short account of the towns, villages, 
&c. in this barony : * 
Newtownhamilton, anciently Tuliva- 
len, from the townland it is situated 
in, is the only market town at pre- 
sent in the barony; a good market 
being held on each Saturday for the 
sale of meal, potatoes, flax, yarn, and 
of beef, pork, mutton, &c. in their 
season, in addition to the above, on 
the last Saturday of each month, a 
fair is established for the sale of cat- 
tie, and also a fair is held the 7th 
ot May, and 6th of November, for 
the hike purpose. —‘This town is situ- 
ated at the foot of Blackbank inoun- 
tain, on the road from Dublin to 
Armagh, the road ftoth Newry to 
Castleblayney, and from the former 
place to Keady, crossing the same in 
this town, all of which roads are 
much frequented, particularly by 
carmen. it contains near one hun- 
dred houses, great and small, about 
the half of which are slated; it has 
a market-square with a market-house 
at the head of the same, — in the 
middie of the road from Newry ;~— 
there is also a new sessions house 
built here, where adjourninents of the 
general quarier sessions of the peace 


eee 








considerable way in its passage. A man 
who lives in the retiring house, received 
a shock, being drove against the wall, as 
he was endeavouring to rise; but neither 
he nor any of the family were’ otherwise 
damaged, although one of the scores ran. 
immediately close to the end of the house 
against which it dashed up @ quaftity o 
turf-muuld, &c, ¢ _——. 


-troops convenient fo annoy, 
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for the division of Markethill jy this 
county, are held twice in the ye, 
This town is in the estate of coup 
sellor Hamilton (son to the late lord 
bishop of Clonfert) the leases jp thi 
part of his estate are mostly : 
tuities; the couutry is therefore jp, 
proving fast, which seldom fails to tale 
ylace, when there is security by good 
eases, for the inhabitants to enjoy the 
fruits of their labour. 

Cross or Crossmaglin, contains aboys 
20 houses, mostly detached, two 
three being the most in one place ; 
it is situated on a rising ground, 
the road from Cregan to Carrick-ny, 
cross, one of the roads trom Dy 
dalk to Castleblayney, intersecting 
the same in this pack it has a large 
common, and ten fairs are held here 
iy the year, namely, the Wednesda 
after Candlemas ; the Wednesday bes 
fore Patrick’s day; the last Wedpes 
day in April; the 30th May; the 
Wednesday before midsummer os, 
the Sth ot August ; the 4th Septem. 
ber; the Wednesday after Michael. 
mas 0.8. the Wednesday after Aj}. 
hajlowtide, o.s. and the 16th day 
of December. Materials are now 
procuring by Thomas Ball, esq. (in 
whose estate this town js) for the 
purpose of building a marhet-hous, 
the summer ensuing in this tows, 
where he imtends to establish a weekl 
market; it is said he also ivtend 
aliering the -fairs to monthly one, 
the most of the present fairs being 
on Wednesday, the market day a 
Castleblayney, which is only a tew 
niles off. 

Johnsions-bridge, or barrack, or Ca 
moly, as itis called, from the tow 
land the common is situated in, is iu 
the estate of Adam Noble, esq. ith 


_rematkable for the ruins of an oé 


barack (part of the walls being y¢ 
standing) this barrack, and one 0 
the top of Blackbank mountaip wee 
built, it is sail, at the iirstance of old 
Joba Johnston, of the Jews (as i 
was called) for the purpose of having 
number of thieves, robbers, a d yur 
‘derers,,. who- formerly jnlested his 
patt of tie -kiogdom, A exima 
part of the “kingdom. 4 comma 
inn, is now ,kept in the, oi 
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_ Fairs are held here on the 25th 
vay of May, and the 25th day of 
November, for the sale of cattle, &c. 
these fairs are the stated times when 
wrvants, Doth boys and girl, ave hired 
in this country ; people thereiore, 
wo want them for many miles 
wound, especially from the north, 
reort thither for that) purp ose. 

Baluaglera, or Ballsimill, contains up. 
wards of 20 thatched houses most of 
ubich were smali cabbins; beth this 
and the town last mentioned, are on 
the road from Dublin to Armaga, 
There are six patent fairs in the Al- 
manacks, for this village m each year, 
none of which are heid; but three 
cher fairs are held; the = first on 
Swove- Tuesday ; the second on the 
inursday after Prinity-Sunday (Corpus 
Christi) and the third on St. Lhoas’ 
lay (the 2ist of December) — this 
vilage is in the estate of Major 
bastwood. John Jobuston, esy. son 
tote John Johnston beforementioned, 
reiles in a long, low, slated house, 
at the south end of tuis village, which 
be calls Woodvale; he is now an 
od man, and was always esteemed, 
being quiet and inotigusive in bis 
banners, 

Culoville is situated ina level coun- 
ry, on the straight road from Dun- 
ik to Castieblayney, which is here 
wersected by the road from Cross- 
maglin to Carrick-maecross, from the 
omer of wluich it is about two miles 
‘stant; it contains only a few de- 
lched neat houses, among these is 
Hat of James O'Callaghan, esq. and 
Wim Crawley the present captain 
“te Cregan infantry. ‘I his viilage 
*% formerly in the estate of James 
"Cullagh, esq. deceased, but be 
“ing no male issue, it devolved to 
ws daughter, who married Jobn Reed, 
“t who lives at present near Car- 
‘eMa-cross, and is an elder brother 
® William Reed, esq, of Bally maire, 
yy ang Apa A patent was obtain- 

‘four fairs to be held in each 
ky Le village, the first of which, 
mei hold for two days; but 
wi unbappy party quarrels hap- 

ws iN them in those Limes, they 

ia discontinued fpr many 
Coghog, Jan. 1, 1810. 
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TRANSLATION OF AN ORIGINAL DISPATCH, 
FROM M. BARILLON, THE AMBASSADOR 
OF LEWIS THE XIV. Al 
ENGLAND 5; GIVING AN ACCOUNT OF 
THE DEATH OF CHARLES THE SECOND, 
LATELY PUBLISHED IN THE APPENDIA 
TO MR. POX’s HISTORY OF THE EARLY 
PART OF THE REIGN OP JAMES Il. 


HE letter which I have the 

honour of writing to-day to 
your majesty, is meiely to give 
you an account of the most impor- 
tant circumstances which passed at 
the death of the late king of England, 
His illness, which began on monday 
the 2th of February, in the morn- 
ing, underwent several alterations 
the following days ; sometimes he 
was thought out of danger, and then 
something would occur which made 
it be “supposed that the disease would 
prove fatal. At length on ‘Thursday 
the fifteenth, about noon, | -was in- 
formed from good authority, that 
there remained no hopes; and that 


the physicians did not think ‘he 
could survive the night. 1 went 


immediately to Whitehall. ‘The Duke 
of York had given orders to the 
officers in the auti-chamber to admit 
me at any hour; he was always in 
the chamber with his brother and 
went out from time to time to give 
orders about what was daing in the 


city. It was reported seyeral umes 
that the king was dead. At first 
when | arrived’ the Duke said to 


me, “the physicians think the king 
in extreme danger; L beg of you 
to assure your master that he will 
always find in me a faithfyl and 
grateful servant.” 1 w 

hours in the king’s anti-chamber, and 
the Duke several times took me in- 
to the chamber to speak to mé cf 


THER CUURT OF -: 


was for five 


what passed abroad, and of the as- — 


surances he received from’ all ranks, 
that every thing was quiet ‘in’ the 
city, and that he would be pro- 
claimed king, the moment his brother 
was dead. went for a while to 
the apartments of the Dutchess of 
Portsmouth, whom 1 found in ex- 
treme grief. The physicians had de- 
prived her of all hopes, Instead of 


talking to ane of her sorrow and the 
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loss she was about to experience, she 
took me into her closet and said, 
“Sir | am gomg to tell you the 
greatest secret in the world, it may 
cost me my lite if it is known, 
‘The king ot England is in his heart 
a Catholic, but be is surrounded by 
Protestant Bishops, and nobody teils 
him the state be is in, or speaks to 
bim of God; | cannot with pro- 
priety go into his chamber, because 
the qneen is almost constantly there ; 
the duke pf York is thinking of his 
own business, and has too much of 
it, to pay the necessary attention to 
the king’s conscience 5 go tellhun, | 
conjure you, to think of what be 
can do for the salvation of the hing’s 
soul. ble is master jn the chamber, 
he can put out whom he pleases ; 
lose no time, for if itis deterred but 
lithe, it will be too late.” 

{ returned iminediatelv to find the 
Duke of York, | begged of him to 
make a pretence of going to see the 
queen, who bad just left the king’s 
chamber, and had been bled because 
she had fainted. Vhe chamber com- 
municated with two apartments, | 
followed the Duke to that of the 
queen, and told him what the 
Dutchess of Portsmouth had said to 
me. As if recovering trom deep 
thought, he answered, * you are right, 
there is no time to be Jost; 1 will 
risque any thing sooner than not do 
my duty on thispccasion,” An hour 
alterwards, yuder pretence of going 
agai to see the queen, he returned 
and told me that he had spoken to 
the King his brother, whom he tound 
eletermined not to receive the sacra- 
ment which tbe Protestant Bishops 
pressed on him; that they seemed 
mych surprized at this, and that 
some of them would always remain 
in the chamber, if he could. not 
frame some excuse for making every 
one leave it, so that he might speak 
to the king at his ease, and incline 
him to make a formal abjugation of 
heresy, and confess himself to a 
Catholic priest. 

We thought of divers expedients. 
The Duke of York proposed that [ 
should, demand leave. to. speak. to 
the king his brother, in private, oa 
your majesy’s business, and of course 
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every one should go out. I offered 
to do so, but represented that be. 
side making’ a great confusion, 4 
aitorded no excuse for me remainiy 
alone with the king as long as ye 
would require. Lbeu it occurred to 
the Duke, to make the Queen came 
ds to tuke a last farwell, and that he 
also would pertorim the same cere. 
inony. At length the Duke resolves 
to speak to the _king betore every 
one; but to do it in sucha manne 
that nobody should hear what be 
said; because this plan would do 
away ail suspicion, as every oye 
would suppose that he was ‘talkin 
of state alfairs, and ot what theki 
would wish to have done after hy 
death. bhus, without any farth’ 
precaution, the Duke, after ordering 
that no one should come near, leaned 
Gown to the king’s ear. | was inthe 
chamber, and more than twenty 
persons at the door, which lay open, 
but no one beard whet the Dute 
ot York said. ‘Phe king at different 
nitervals repeated aloud, ‘ yes, with 
ati my heart.” fle sometimes made 
the Duke repeat what le said because 
he did not hear distinctly. This 
lasted for a quarter of an hour. The 
fbuke then went out as if to go 
to the queen, and said to me, “the 
king consents that 1 shall bring a 
priest, | dare not bring any of the 
Dutchess’s, they are too well known; 
£0 aud look for one quick}y.” l 
said if woud do so, but feared to 
lose time; but that [had jut 
seen the queen’s priests in’ a closet 
adjoining her aparunenis. He replied, 
you are right” and potuted pit 
to me the count de Castlomelhor, 
who warmly accepted the proposal | 
made him, and undertook to spe 
to. the. queen, he returned shortly 
and said, * though | risque my head 
by this, I do it with pleasufe, 
hawever | am not acquainted with 
any of the queen’s prtests who 
stands or speaks fgtish.” He how 
ever discovered among them 5c 
man, named Hudleston, who 8 
theyking’s life after the battle 
Woreester, “and was excepted by#! 
of parliament, ont of’ all the hae 
made-avainst Catholics ,andpne 
‘They gave him a wily ‘and ” 

to disguise him, and conducted bit 
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toa small troom Ww hich led by a 
back stair to the king’s chamber, 
pe Duke of York sent to receive 
aaj introduce Father Hudleston, and 
then said aloud, : “the King wishes 
erery one to M ithdraw except the 
farls of Bath and Feversham. Lie 
one was first gentleman of the hed- 
camber, and the other was in waiting 
thatweek in fis turn. The physiciaus 
went into a closet and the door was 
dwt lhe Duke presenting fludles- 
tun, said to the king, ‘* here, bere ts 
, man Who saved your lite, and now 
comes tosave your soul.” ‘The king 
answered he is welcome.” He then 
confessed with marks of great de- 
votion and repentance. biudleston 
had been instructed by a barefooted 
Portugueze Carmelite what he was to 
ay ta the king, as he was uo great 
divine; but the Duke told me that 
le acquitted himselt very wel], that 
be made the hing formally promise, 
ww declare himself openly a Catholic, 
it he showid recover; and that he 
then received absolution, the holy 
communion, and even extreme unction; 
dl this lasted near three quarters of 
wm hour, all looked at cach other 
mothe anti-chainber, but no one 
spoke, except with their eyes and in 
Whispers. ‘Phe presence of the Lords 
hath and Feversham who are Protes- 
tals, served a little to encourage the 
oshops; but the queen’s women and 
he other priests saw so many coming 
wd going, that | think the matter 
cagnot be kept long secret. 

When the king had received the 
‘ly communion there appeared a 
sgt amendment in his illness. He 
certainly spoke more intelligibly, and 
vad hore strength, and we still en- 
enained hopes that it would please 
vodto display a miracle by restoring 
win 10 health ;* but the physicians 
id not think the disease ‘bated, 
ad that the king could not outlive 


Ne wight; however he appeared, 
‘ty calm, and spoke with more 
ane, and recollection than before, 


tom eight o'clock in the evening 
“six the next morning. He spoke 
"etal simes aloud to the Duke of 
Seas 
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Que dien avuit voulu faire un mie 
Wie Gale gueressant, 
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York in terms of the greatest teader. 
ness and frieudship; he twice re- 
commended the Dutchess of Portse 
mouth and Duke ot Richmond, to 
his care; as well as all his other 
childrea, except the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, whom he never mentioned, 
fle frequently declared his conti- 
dence in the mercy of God. ‘The 
bishop of Bath and Wells, who was 
his preacher, repeated some prayers, 
and spoke to him of God, and the 
king signified, by a motion of his head, 
that he beard him; this bishop did 
not press any thing particular on 
hin, nor proposed to him, to make 
any profession of his faith. le fear- 
ed a rejusal, but dreaded still more, 
as far as L can conjecture, to proe 
voke the Duke of York. 

The king retained his recollection 
quite perfect all night; and spoke 
sometines with great calmness. At six 
o'clock he asked what was the hour, and 
said, ‘open the curtains that | may 
again see the cay.” He sultered 
great pain, and at seven he was bled 
in hopes of allaying it. At balf past 
eight, he began to speak with great 
difficulty, at ten he did not appear 
to recollect any one; and at noen, 
he died without any struggle or con- 
Vulsioa. 

1 considered it my duty to give 
an exact account of what happened 
on this occasion to your majesty 5 
and I think myself very happy that 
God has allowed me to have some 
share in it. lain &c. five 


EEE 


For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 





OtwitTHstaNDING the length of 

time which has elapsed = siuce 
the following address was delivered, 
we are inclined to gratify the friends 
of Botany, in this country, by its 
insertion, and are not without hopes 
that it may stimulate to a similar 
institution in this rising town, In a 
former number at page 91, of our 
first volunre, we gave an account of 
this garden, and i a future number 
we design to communicate the laws 
and regulations adopted for the cog- 
duct of this lustitution. 
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AN ADDRESS, DELIVERFD BEFORE THE 
PROPRIETORS OF THE BOTANIC GAR- 
DEN, IN LIVERPOOL, PREVIOUS TO 
OPENING THE GARDEN, MAY 3,1802, 
BY WILLIAM ROSCOE, EsQ. 

In cousequence of the untimely 
death of our highly respected presi- 
dent,* an event) which f lament m 
common with every person present, 
and with the whole town of Liverpool, 
it has fallen to my lot at this time 
to lay before you an account of the 
measures which have been taken 
since we last met, for effecting the 
purposes of our assoeiation. Before, 
hiwever, | proceed to the immediate 
business of the day, | shail beg 
leave to submit to you a few ob- 
servations on the nature and objects 
of our institution, and this | am 
the rather induced to do, as this is 
probably the only opportunity that 
may occur previous to the opening 
the garden tor general use. 

After the unanimity, spirit, and 
hiberality, whitch have been display- 
ed by so numerous and respectable 
a body of the inhabitants of this 
town, in providing so ample a fund 
for this establishment, it may seem 
supertiuous to detain you by any 
observations on the advantages likely 
to be derived from it; but as every 
pursuit is liable to objections from 
various quarters, and as we stand 
before the public, as having applied 
a large sum of money, and appro- 
priated a considerable annual income, 
to the purposes of this institution, 
it seems to ine that we owe it no 
less to that public, than to ourselves, 
to obviate those objections which may 
be muae against us, and if not to 
vindicate, explicitly to state, the ob- 
jects we have in view. 

‘There are probably few persons pre- 
sent who lave not at some time 
heard it said, that the study of bo‘ary 
is a trifling: employment, undeserving 
of the time and attention which must 
necessarily be bestowed upon it. It 
tuay however be remarked, that the 
persons from whom this observation 
proceeds, are not in general dis- 
tinguished by their proficiency in 
any other cominendable pursuit ; 
So rE 


Richard Walker, esq. of Ook: hiil. 
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every laudable acquirement  peip 
considered by them either as abore 
or below their abilities. But Ce 
we for a2 moment Conceive, Lhat the 
works of God are unworthy the ate 
tention of man ?—that those pro- 
ductions which bear such evident 
marks of the wisdom and power of 
the Creator, are too contemptible fog 
the examination of his Creatures. 
Whoever has had the curiosity t 
crop the huimblest flower of” the 
field, and to observe the wonderty) 
coniormation of its parts, combinia 
the united purposes of elegance an 
utility, will not hastily despise the 
study of nature. But when these 
observations are extended through 
the immense variety of production 
which compose the vegetabie king. 
dom; when the different offices of 
each particular part of the plant, 
every one essentially — contributing 
towards its existence and propage 
tion, are considered; when we ad 
vert to the variety of modes in whieh 
these ends are eftected, and the 
infinite contrivance, if such an ex: 
pression may be allowed, which is 
exhibited in their accomplishment, 
a wide tield for instruction and ad. 
miration is opened betore usin 
some instances the operations neces 
sary to the increase of the individual 
are carried on by an apparatus 
in the same flower, in others the 
parts requisite for that purpose are 
disposed in different flowers of the 
same tree ; and other plants, by 4 
nearer reference to animal life, are 
distinguished by the separation of 
sexes, and can only be increased b 
being planted in the vicinity of eac 
other.—If we consider the  interml 
structure, our wonder will increase 
in proport.on as our examination & 
nore minute.—Inspect with a mb 
croscope a transvere section of t 

stem of a piant, and observe the 
numerous pores, disposed i regular 
order ; some destined, like the artens 
of an animal, to convey nutrition @ 
the remotest parts, and others to 

borate and concoct those ¢¢ 

varieties of resins, gums, salts, acie 
caustics, and essences of ifferent 
kinds, which it is the peculiar natere 
of the plant to produce. j 
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man skill can construct a machine so 
wonderfully and beautifully arranged } 
Compare the itost finished = produe- 
tion of art with these works of natures 
and see the iniinite inferiority of its 
highest attempts 5 but even if the 
external resemblance could be rival- 
led, how absurd would be the en. 
deavour to render this imitation ca. 
able of effecting one single purpose 
which the simplest vegetable per- 
forins. What then is the result of 
this inquiry ?—The establishment of 
the most important truth in nature— 
That if the utmost etforts of man can 
neither invent, nor even imitate these 
works, they are the product of su- 
perior intelligence and power; and 
thus, by decisive and ocular demon- 
stration, we have an irresistible and 
wanswerable proof of the existence, 
the wisdom, and the goodness of God. 

Another remark which has. fre- 
quently been made to the prejudice 
of the stucy of botany, is, thatit is a 
mere Nomenciature, tending only io 
burthen the memory with an in- 
mease list of names, without impart- 
ing to the student any degree of real 
and useful knowledge. But, supposing 
we grant for a moment that the only 
object of this study is the acquisition 
of the names of plants, is it a matter 
of small gratification, or of small 
importance, to be enabled to dis- 
Uinguish, at first sight, the productions 
of the vegetable kingdom, and to re- 
ler them to their proper classes, 
families, and stations ? and must not 
this, in fact, precede every other 
kind of “anes FE a respecting them ?— 
the disadvantages waich result from 
ee neglect of this study, are seldom 
hore seriously felt than in the 
perusl of those narratives of voyages 
and travels, which are now so pro- 
lwely published, in passing through 
fountries which have seldom been 
vaited by European curiosity, it is 
the highest degree desirable, that 
lee adventurer should be able to 
Wal nimselt of the opportunities 
dlorded him, so as to render his 
“dours of substantial service to man- 
kind; but how is this to beeffected, 
“ess he be previously furnished 
ith sufficient knowledge to distinguish 
‘ose natural productions whjch it 
my be worth his while either to 
BMLEAST MAG, NO. XXI- 
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procure, or to describe? Tor want 
of this Knowledge, which would enable 
him to acquaint us in two words 
with the name of every known plant, 
and to refer to its proper station 
every one which is unknown, we 
have endless descriptions of surprizing 
vegetable productions, which either 
give us no precise idea, or by a 
long and circuitous track, enable us 
at length to recognize an old and 
familiar acquaintance. A striking in- 
stance of this may be found in the 
celebrated Kotzbue’s narrative of his 
banishment to Siberia, in the course 
of which he discovered a plant which 
attracted in a high degree his ad- 
miration, and which he has described 
at great length as one of the most 
beautiful flowers le had ever met 
with. A very moderate acquaintance 
with botanical science would, how. 
ever, have informed him, that this 
lant, if one may venture to form a 
judgment from his account of it, 
was already known to most parts of 
Kurope, by the name of cypripedium, 
and the only doubt which remains is, as 
to the particular species of the plant, 
a doubt which his description does 
not after all enable us to clear up. 

Nor are the advantages incidentally 
derived from these employments of 
slight account. Whoever has opened 
his mind to comprebend the extensive 
system of the vegetable kingdom, 
as arranged by that great father of 
the science, the immortal Linné, and 
has traced it through its various con- 
nexions and relations, either descend- 
ing from generals to. particulars, or 
ascending by a gradual progress from 
individuals to classes, till it embraces 
the whole vegetable world, will, by 
the mere exercise of the faculties 
employed for this purpose, acquire a 
habit of afrangement, a perception 
of order, of distinction, and subordi- 
nation, which it is not perhaps in the 
nature of any other study so-effectual- 
ly to bestow. In this view the ex- 
amination of the vegetable kingdom 
seems peculiarly proper for youth, 
to whose unperverted minds, the 
study of natural objects is always 
an interesting occupation, and who 
will aot only find in thisempioyment. 
an innocent ang .an healthful amuse- 
ment, but will familiarize themselves 
Bh 





to that regulated train of ideas, that 
perception of relation between parts 
md the whole, which is of use not 
oly in every other department of 
natural knowledge, buat in all the 
concerns of ue. Independent tov of 
toe habits of order and arrangement 
wich will thus be established, it 
may justly be observed, that he 
bodily senses are highly improved 
by that accuracy and observation, 
which afe necessary to discrimminaie 
the various objects that pass in review 
before them. ‘lis  fnprevement 
may be catriedto a degree, of which 
those who are mauttentive to it have 
no idea. ‘he sight of Linné was so 
enetvating, that he is said never to 
ave usec a glass, even in his muputest 
inquiries. But our own neighbour- 
lrood atfords a striking instance of an 
individual,* who, although whoily 
ceprived of sight, has improved bis 
other senses, his touch, bis smell, 
and his taste, to such a degree, as 
to distinguish all the native plants of 
this country, with an accuracy not 
attained by many of those who have 
the advantages of sight, and which 
justly entitles him to rank with the 
first botanists of the kingdom. 

But if such be the advantages de- 
rived froin the stucly of botany as an 
abstract science, how much more 
important must tt appear, when we 
consider that the wuole subsistence 
of avuimal life is deitved from, and 
entirely dependant on, the vegetable 
kingdom, and that the final cause, 
or proper use of plants, Is to ela- 
borate for aninvals that food which 
they can obtain by no other means, 
ln such a point of view, this study 
acquires a dignity and an importance 
which leaves far behind it many of 
those occupations vhich are in general 
erroneously regarded) with = much 
saperior approbation—as immediately 
conneeted with the subsistence and 
well-being of the human race; as 
the parent of agriculture and of 
horticulture, continually en»ployed in 
providing and improving the great 
variety of healthful, pleasant, and 
useful productions which contribute 
to the support and enjoyment of 
life; the importance of this study 

————— a 
* Mr, Gough, #Xeuda 
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is self evident, and will Certainly 
justify us in devoting a few ing. 
ments to its more particular 
sideration. 

_ If we were to indulge ourselves 
in a diffuse examination of the various 
purposes to which the productions of 
the v egetable kingdom are applicable, 
eitier in their native state, or in the 
iInany forms and combinations, as well 
liquid as solid, in) which they are 
employed, we should certainly’ nis. 
pend our time, and probably” weary 
our attention ; but atew several ob- 
servations on the different departments 
in which the knowledge of plants is 
more immediately requisite, cannot 
be thought remote from the purpose 
of the present meeting. 

That among the medicines now jp 
general use, some of the most be 
neheial and powerful are derived 
from vegetables, is universally known; 
but it is highly probable, that among 
the difierent tribes of plants which 
are indigenous to different parts of 
the earth, many other remedies, 
perhaps equally or more beneticial, 
yet remain for future times to dis. 
cover and convert to ose. The im 
portance of experiments on this sub- 
ject will be evident when it is con. 
sidered, that the useful ingredient, 
frequently resides in some particular 
part or produce—in the root, the 
leaves, the flower, the fruit, the seed, 
or the exudation of the plant. In 
fact, the discovery of such vegetable 
remedies as we already possess, és 
rather to be attributed to accident, 
than to the result of any scientific 
attempts to ascertain their eflicacy, 
and the world has hitherto been 
nore indebied to the rude example 
of barbarous nations, who have sought 
their medicines in the wild productions 
of the soil, tham to the researches 
of the philosophical and enlightened 
practitioner. Strange as it may seen, 
it is by no means improbable, that 
those plants which are regarded with 
horror, and trampled under foot 43 
poisonous, may, under proper treal- 
ment, produce the most useful 
ethicacious remedies; and even those 
which are too acrid for internal us, 
would be found of the highest a 
vantage when employed as ext 
medicaments,. Of the plants ™¥ 
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known, a very small proportion have 
ever been subjected to investigation 
the various forms in which it 
might be applied - and ot those that 
ae known, attempts at lnprovement 
gre olten frustrated: through the inere 
ignorance of botanical science, Inse- 
much, that medicines of real efficacy 
way have lost them credit by the 
wostitution of others which resemble 
them in appearance, without possess- 
ng any of their properties. 1 have 
peen-iniormed by a very respectable 
fiend, and excellent botanist,* that 
he once saw, In the laboratory of a 
druggist in the West of England, a 
considerable quantity of a plant which 
had been coliected for the Coniwm 
macuadum, ov hemlock, so strongly 
recommended as an efficacious re- 
medy, but which, on examining, he 
fund to be no other than the 
Cherophyllum temudum, a plant which, 
although it resembies the hemiock in 
its general appearance, is easily dis- 
tnguishable irom it by any person 
laving the slightest tincture of botanical 
huowiedge. Bay) 

That of the vegetable medicines 
imported into this country, a great 
part might be cultivated here te con- 
aderable perfection is undoubted. 
lhe amount of Rhubarb alone brought 
to this kingdom, has been stated, 
though probably exaggerated, at the 
anual sum of £200,000—Yet re- 
peated experiments have shown, that 
the trae rheum palmatum, will not 
wily grow and perfect its seeds in 
luis country, but that it possesses: si- 
Wiar qualities in every respect to 
le foreign rhubarb.—In the same 
hanier it is well ascertained, that 
good opium may be obtained from 
ine papaver somniferum, and most 
probably assafetida from the ferula 
wsyfelida, a plant which pertectly 
bears this climate, although itis yet 
dmost exclusively confined to the 
precincts of the botanic garden at 
Lainburgh, 

Avother field no less extensive, 
a no less fertile, is opened to the 
“uigent inquirer, in the application 
vegetable productions te the pur- 
pses of manufactures and arts,— 
trom the cannabis sativa, or hemp, 
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* John Ford, M.D, and F. L.S. 


‘which now compose the daily nourish. 
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the diaum usitatissimum, or flax,’ 
and the gossypium herbaceum, of 
cotton, we derive a variety ef pro- 
ductions of various texture, which 
contribute to the different objects of 
use or ornament, and the preparation 
of which has given these Kingdoms 


a decided superiority over every 
other part of the globe. It is, how- 
ever, highly probable, that) many 


Other plants contain fibrous substances 
either in. the bark, the stalk, or the 
leaves, which might by proper pro- 
cesses be converted to a similar use, 
aid might produce a web not only 
of aditferent, but of a more beauti- 
ful teature thanany hitherto kKnown,— 
ihe ruce productions of the southers 
istands from the barks of plants, af- 
ford a suflicient indication of that 
which might be etfected by the skill 
of modern ingenuity. In a plant 
of which we have already made tie 
acquisition (the phormium tenax) the 
fibrous quality is so remarkable, 
that from a single leat may be col- 
lected an aggregate of threads up- 
wards of three feet long, and nearly 
the thickness’ of afinger, the strength 
of which seems to be in every re- 
spect proportionate to its size. Nor, 
as we descend to the minuter speci- 
mens of the vegetable world, does 
their utility seem to decrease, ‘lhe 
musci, alga, aud probably the fung?, 
contain ap iniinite variety of dyes, 
which by proper processes may be 
extracted for the use of the manu- 
facturer. Irom some of the Lchens, 
important materials are already ob- 
tained; nor is it improbable that 
many others, if exposed to proper 
experiments, would be found equaily 
useful. ‘These qualities, although so 
generally neglected, are trequently 
indicated in a most striking manner. 
On breaking the boletus luteus, a 
large fleshy production of the fungus 
kind, the part so broken, discloses 
a fine yellow surface, which by the 
operation of the air, is, in the space 
ot one minute, converted to a beautiful. 
blue. 

With respect to the use of vege- 
tables as food, it is notorious to all 
who have the slightest knowledge of 
the former state of this country, that 
scarcely a singie article of those 


































































ment of the people, is indigenous 
to the island, but that almost every 
valuable production we possess, hus 
been introduced by the useful labours 
or laudable curiosity of those, who 
like yourselves, have cuitivated or 
encouraged botanical and agricultural 
science. ‘Ibe potatoe, at present tie 
most valuable of esculent plants, is a 
tender exotic, which shrinks, and 
frequently perishes in our climate, 
Its origi.al introduction was probably 
as an article of curtusity, and general 
as it Is now become, it may possibly 
be yet superseded by some more 
nutricious and healihtul production. 
For the fruits which enrich our 
oxchards and gardens, we are indebt- 
ed tu almost every ditlerent quarter 
of the carth, the plants of which 
have by degrees tecn accustomed to 
our Clinate, and repay our attention 
by an iniinite variety of bealtbtul, 
rich, and grateful productions. In 
all the more useiul tribes of fruit. 
bearing plants, there is indeed a 
wond rlultendency to conform them- 
stives to the accommodation and 
service of man. ‘Lhe infinite varieties 
of the apple, the pear, the cherry, 
and the plum, as they now appear 
in our gardens, are almost as much 
the product of art as of nature, and 
are most of them wholly different 
in magnitude, flavour, colour, and 
saiubrity, fromthe native stocks from 
which they are orginally sprung. 
‘The same may be asserted, with 
equal truth, of most of our esculent 
vegetables, many of which in tbcir 
unimproved state, are useless or 
poisonous productions, but cultivated 
in our gardens, acquire a sort of 
second nature, and not only lose 
their noxtous qualities, but become 
useful and salutary articles of iood.— 
But can any one say, that in this 
department no further hopes of ac- 
quisition remain? When the peach 
and the apricot are as Common on 
our walls as the gooseberry i our 
borders, is it unreasonable to expect, 
that in countries yet impertectly ex- 
plored, many fruits may. be found 
which may also be gradually inured 
to a more northern chme? = And is 
it not probable, that the improvement 
of esculent plants by artificial means 
is yet im its iutaucy, and like eyery 
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other science which Investigates tie 
operations of baiure, may be Carried 
to an Indefinite degre e of Perfection: 
It would be trespassing ON Your 
patience, to dwell Upon the variogs 
improvements which might be eXpect. 
ed from the importation of - pey 
kinds of grain, or trom the verietic 
which might arise from the ig. 
pregnation of kinds already knowa, 
by processes in some degree siily 
to those observed in LIN PrOving the 
breed cf cattle. ‘That the tidiep 
corm (zea mays) May be cultivated 
with success in this country, so as to 
aflord a most abundant nutrimenr, 
and ip favourable situations to 5 
its grain, is no longer a matter of 
doubt. ‘Ihe igvptian wheat, the 
stem of which is suild, and bears tive 
or stx large ears of corn, is abe 
pertectly ‘suitable to our climate, 
In the growth of grasses now used 
in agriculture, a great improvement 
may also reasonably be expecied, 
whenever these studies obtain that 
degree of public attention which they 
intrinsical.y deserve. 

ttis not then forthe mere gratification 
of a futiie taste, or an iule curiosity, 
that we are thus associated together. 
We can indeed admire the words 
of nature in her vegetable productions 
can observe with astonishment te 
rapid action of the dzonja muscipule, 
which closes its spiny leat and stabs 
the wretched insect that alights upon 
it—can regard with wouder the voluw 
tary motion of the hedysarum gyran, 
the timid contraction of the samo 
pudica, or the elastic spring mw the 
stamina of the barberry, which seew 
to indicate an animal sensibility. 
We can even, like the florist, com 
template with pleasure the inhuite 
variety of forms and colours display 
ed by the vegetable world; but & 
those who wish to contribute to be 
general siock of utility, titese are net 
the primary objects, althougn highly 
preterable to many of those apitise 
ments which occupy an inportait 
rank in the daily pursuits of Mar 
kind. 

‘The great superiority of @ public 
instittion over a private collegtiow 
in promoting botanical science, 
be sufficiently apparent, from 
Gonsideration, that the later 
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upon the taste, the finances, or the 
caprice of an individual, and it it be 
euoouraged apa fosiered during his 
lie, 1S irequently- disper-ed at his 
jhat with respect to) many 
pails, a long course of yeas Js 
uecessary to bring them to that staie 
aj periection In which they can per- 
fom their operations, aud periect 
tuew fruit, and that this can only be 
expected from a permanent tisitution, 
hat private collections, are in 
ceneral of difficult access, whereas 
we very end and object of our @s- 
tgbiishinent is to Frencer it as @X- 
censively usetul as possible. ‘The 
rout encouragenient and patronage of 
$0 respectabie and numerous a body 
of proprietots, many of whom have 
comerions in foreign parts, which 
aay enable them to rencer this In- 
unt institution the most essential 
services, certainly afford us the most 
ilatiering prospects of success.—And 
it is with pleasure { can communi- 
ele to you, that this exampie has 
dirvady excited a spirit of emulation 
i some of the principal towns of 
the Kingdom, where proposals have 
been published for institutions on a 
wmilar plan. ‘The intercourse to which 
tis to be hoped these establishments 
will give rise, and the tree com- 
iunication of every literesting dis- 
covery Or UDprovement, Cannot fail 
oditusing a more general attention 
0 studies of thisnature, and eventually 
a contributing in a high degree 
0 he weltare of the community at 
large. 

to those who have not already 
had av opportunity of being fully 
appized of the proceedings adopted 
i the prosecution of our pian, it 
way be necessary to siate, that a 
purchase has beea made of a tield 
within the limits of the township, but 
a the distance of about half a mile 
vom the buildings, cuntaining up- 
Wards of ten statute acres of land, 
af Which about five have been ap- 
propriated to the use af the garden. 
“a this, two lodges have been built 
for the habitation of the curator, 
ul other purposes,-and the -whole 
Show enclosed with a stene wail, 
“id surrounded by a commodivus 
Mad. ‘The remainder of the lanl it 
B uteaded tp seli for the purpose 


death. 


of improving the funds of the in- 
Stitution, and it is highly gratifying 
to observe, that such bas beea the 
rapid increase in the value of property 
Since the commencement of — our 
uodertaking, and such the advantages 
of the situation trom the vicinity of 
the garden, that reasonable expec- 
tutions may be entertained, that the 
land we have to dispose of, will re- 
fund us for the whole; or in- other 
words, that we shall obtain the scite 
of the garden free of expense, la 
addition to this fortunate circumstance, 
I have the pleasure to add, that as 
this land is held under the corpo- 
ration of Liverpool by a lease, fur 
aterm of which only one life and 
twenty one years are in being, the 
Mayor and Common Council have, 
with a liberality which confers oa 
them the highest honour, and entitles 
thein to the must grateful acknow- 
ledgments of the present meeting, 
nade a free grant to the proprietorg 
of the reversionary interest in the 
garden and buildings, as long as the 
sane shall remain appropriated to the 
purposes of its original institution. 
Accompanying this signal proof of 
their attention to the promotion of 
useful hnowledge, and their regard 
to the true interests of the flourish- 
ing community over which they pre- 
sice, by the expression of their very 
favourable opinion of the general 
public utility likely to arise trom 
this institution, ana thew contiide:ce 
in its becoming am Oimament ww the 
town. 

On the disposition and arrangement 
of the garden, and the appropriation 
of the funds, sofar as the committee 
have hitherto proceeded, spime  ac- 
count will also be expected. Proper 
deparunents are allotted to the growth 
of trees, shrubs, and hardy herbaceous 
plants of every description, torming a 
general collection of whatever caa 
be obtained from every part of the 
world, which is sufliciently hardy 
to bear the severitv of our wiater 
climate. A sufficient portion of the 
garden will be allotted to medical 
piants. Another to those wed om 
agriculture; and must particular at- 
tention will be paid to the investi- 
gation and improvement of the 
various kiuds of grasses and grain. 
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tin addition to the conservatory al- 
ready built, it is mtended to erect 
a range of building of two hundred 
and torty feet m jength, which will 
consist of tive distinet apartments, on 
ay elegant and spacious plan, and 
which will be regulated to dif- 
ferent degrees of heat, according to 
the different climates of those plants 
which may require their protection. 
‘These preparations will, it sy pre- 
sued, enable us to preserve at least 
one specimen of every valuable 
plant, which is either known in this 
country, or which we may have the 
good fortune to introduce. 

In addition to these objects, it is 
also thought expedient, that a library 
of works in natural history, and a 
collection of speciinens of dried plants, 
should be formed with all possible 
expedition, as appendages to the 
Instilution. The toundation of the 
fatter is laid by the purchase of the 
Biuseum of the late Dr. Forster, 
which has been brought from Halle, 
in Germany, and is vow under the 
cave of our manager. ‘This collec- 
tion comprises many thousand speci- 
mens, collected by the doctor and 
his son in the South Sea tslunds and 
other parts, and barge contributions 
of plants trom those illustrious botanisis, 
Juinoé, Thunberg, and Jacquin, with 
whom Dr Forster was in correspon. 
dence. ‘lo these we have no douhe 
of making considerable additions, 
from the lypberality of several eminent 
men, who have already kindiy ex. 
pressed their intentions in this re. 
spect, among whom | may venture 
to mention Dr. Wright, president of 
the college of physicians at Edinburgh, 
who is now obligingly preparing to 
send us specimens of the plants which 
he has himself collected in foreign 
countries, or which have been trans- 
mitted to him by his learned cor- 
respondents from different parts of 
the world. 

Such, gentlemen, are on this oc- 
casion the objects of our common 
pursuit—objects, which the more they 
ure examined, the more they will be 
found entitled to the zealous assistance 
ot the proprietors, and to the ap- 
probation of the public at large. 
Jn the course of a few weeks, it ts 
fp the contemplation of the committee, 


to open the garden for pubtic - 
and i cannot but congratulate the 
proprietors, that about the sam: time 
the very learned and e€:minent Dr 
Sinith, president of the Linnzan sg. 
ciety, on the requisit on of a Consider. 
able number Of gentlemen, has com 
sented to deliver his pudiic instructions 
In this town, on the science of 
botany ; when the shgit and unskif- 
ful remarks with which 1 have 
this occasion had the presumption to 
trouble you, will be compensated by 
a full display of that knowledge, the 
joint resilt of genius, opportunity, 
and application, «hich has deservedly 
placed this  thiustrious disciple ot 
Linné at the head of the first: bo 
tanical institntion mm the kingdom, 
a 
For the Beljast Monthly Magazine, 
ON PUIFING AND THE FASHTONABLE 
ARTS OF RISING IN THE Wortp. 
V HA FEVER advantages in the 
sciences, and itp the more ge. 
neral diifusion of knowledge, the pre. 
sent times May possess over former 
periods, simpheity of manners and of 
character, does not rank among them, 
An aitificial character, and a higher 
polish, have superseded the rougher, 
but more sincere manners of former 
days. Such is the progress of loxury, 
Voltaire in bis sarcastic observations 
on Frederic, sirnamed the Great, 
has aptly characterized this _ polish, 
by comparing him to a marble 
side-hoard, which notwithstanding its 
sinoothness was still cold and hard, 
and we may add apt to break what 
was incautiously breught into contac 
with it. A taste for dash and the ex 
hibition of the showy qualities per. 
vades all ranks. In the manufae. 
tures and in the mechanical arts, show 
is substituted for strength, and the 
aim is to produce an article @ 
a small expense, that will look 
well, without regard to its durable 
Or substantial qualities. ‘The presse 
of the times obliging many to cir 
tail their expenses, and the willing 
ness to keep up appearances, when 
the means are not easily procuradle, 
still farther support the fashion 
preferring the slight and showy 
useful. “This disposition when once 
admitted,: ruus through an entire & 
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hment, and brings under its sway 


bits. 
— only the outward appearaace, but 
ens ces also the conduct, and those 
} ‘ 


things more immediately connected 
vith mind. Hence, in education, ihe 
showy Qualifications are preferred, and 
the accomplishments which enable to 
gine and make a giittering appear- 
ze substituted tor the laborious 
gudies, and that sirictuess, | do vot 
gy severity, of moral discipline, 
without which youth of both sexes, 
can attain to nothing that is truly 
valuable or intrinsically useful. We 
require to be braced to a higher toned 
yystem ot morality, tour we may be 


axe, e 


sured that however the present sys. 
um may be calculated to produce 
tie glitter and tinsel of over refined 
delicacy, something more is necessary 
{0 prepare ior the produ ‘tion of those 


yrues, which adorn the individual, 
yd shed a lustre on the age in 
vhich they couspicuowly appear, 


wiich show humat nature in its most 
aniable forms, and contradict the 
misanthropic speculations which seek 
to degrade Our common nature to 


the level of the -objector’s selfish 
motuves, 
Connected with this fondness for 


thw, we may observe the attendant 
piling, which marks the prevailing 
wie. Quack doctors and Keepers of 
bitery offices led the way, and the 
wecess of Drs. Solomon, and Bro- 
dum, who imposed on the credulity 
vi the people, have viliated the taste, 
given a wrong tone to popular feel- 
%, and encouraged a host of imi- 
wors to prey on that cullibility of 
which they tind so large a fund in 
be public, and which they do not 
4 to turn to their own advantage. 
trom this direction of the public 
wad some suppose that those who 
‘cline to putl, are scar ely on equal 
terms With the puffers, sut they 
io think more highly of their 
tnd,” cannot acquiesce iu this opin- 
™; they allow that popular feeling 
¥ perverted, but yet not so completely 
0 be entirely insensibte to merit, 
es tricked out by the meretricious 
“8 of puffing. They depend on the 
$0 homely adage of our ancestors ; 
eer vise needs no bush,’” and 
Hously refrain from all the 

“id Agesse, calculated te capti- 


On Puffing, Xe. 


ess 


vate the vulgar, or to puff? off their 
wares, 

In the walks of literature, pufling 
is very common, although certainly 
it is very incongruous to the chaste 
taste of literature, and inconsistent 
with that candour, which ought to 
characterize the citizens of the re. 
public of Setters. They ought to 
soar above such meanness. It has 
even been recommended as in the 
way of uade, to pulf the Belfast 
Magazine. | hope the attempt will 


never be made, but that the 
conduct of the Proprietors — will 
ever be consistent with the gene- 


rous advice of the Roman to his 
son, ** Learn the arts of fortune, from 
others, but from me virtuous inde- 
pendence.” 

Puffing leads to another evil, that 
suppleness of manners, which to pro- 
mote an end, is little siieelenn 
about the means, and induces to 
exchange the unbending front of vir- 
tue, for the courtier-like demeanour, 
which by sinking seeks to frise to 
the attainment of the object in 
view. 

*“* By virtuous means, be virtuous ends 
pursued,”? 


If it is not allowable to seek for 
the attainment of virtuous ends, by 
even deubtiul means, still more for- 
cibly does the objection apply when 


neither the ends nor the means are 
honourable. ‘This blot in) modera 
manners is well noticed by old 


Macklin, in “ the Man of the World.” 
When asked by what means he raised 
his fortune, Sir Pertinax Mac Syco- 
phant with a thorough knowledge of 
the arts, which enable a man to rise 
in the world, replied: 

“[ raised it by boowing; by 
boowing Sir, 1 naver in my life could 
stond straight i’ th’ presence of a great 
mon: but always boowed, and boow. 
ed, and buowed, as it were by in- 
stinct.” , 

l’acts are best illustrated by exain- 
ples, and [ hope | shall be excused 
tor adducing one near at home.— 
‘The allusion is not brought forward 
from any ill will to the proposed in. 
stitution, for if it should be con- 


ducted on the suitable principles of 
independence, it is deserving of every 
eucouragement, 


When the new Aca- 
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demical institution im Belfast, was 
hrst proposed, ia the fervour of zeal 
to promote its interests, Ccomplimen- 
tary jetters were writien to the neige- 
bouring. gentry. Tie plan so far 
succeeded, the fashion of subseribing 
spread, and dignitaries of the church, 
tne nobles, and high gentry of the 
land, were enrolled among the sub- 
scribers. Now mark the progress of 
error. It has since been made a 
standing order of the institution, to 
saddle themselves with masters, and 


three bishops, and five members of 


parliament, whose qualifications in lie 
terary pursuits do not enter imo the 
views of the electors, who return 
them, are constituted perpetual honor- 
ary visitors, and cousequently vested 
with a controul over an institution, 
the prime object of which ougty to 
be to promote the cause of hterature 
and science, independently of reli- 
xious sect or political party, and un- 
shachled by the traminels imposed 
by worldly policy, for the sake of 
a present delusive advantage. It re- 
quires po profound depth of foresight 
to pronouuce that an institulion so 
founded, is not established on princi- 
pies likely to insure the ends of free 
and undaunted inquiry, nor to lay 
the foundation for a disposition in 
the youth in future life to serve their 
country, and extend the cause of li. 
berly. 

‘This instance of boowing, or time- 
serving, is an unfavourable symptom 
ef the prevent state of public spirit, 
and inconsistent with the indepen- 
dence ere-while sc.unifested by the 
inhavitants of Belfast, and of the North 
of lreland. It is a token of decien- 
sion in manners, and ought to cause 
a fear in generous bosoms, lest the 
Goulagion spread, h. 


——-— 


for the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
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THE TOMB OF AITON, 


S a love of life is nataral to man, 
A so to live in the recollection of 
owe contemporaries, as well as to have 
Our names transmitted with respect 
tu succeeding ages, is a wish conge- 
nial to the human heart. How far 
this was the wish of Dr. Aiton, whose 
journey in life commenced more than 


#0U years ago, ig mpossibie to de- 


Thée Tonth of Artor. 
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termine at this distance of time 
But if to be reimembere¢ “4 


“| Was i 
: b 
desire, he has indeed : 


Deen reco 


lected under circumstances Very pa 
eCultar. All the branches af his 

. P <> - » , . 
on ly are long nce extinct. Ty 


historian gave hin ho place In hi 
> tine the minstrel In & neglet 
ed age, omitted to mtroduce his hans 
in tis lay 5 yet the descendants of 
the circle in which he once thonil 
whiten his sepulchre, and with ap 
ligious care preserve his tomb. The 
monument erected to the Methore 
of Dr. Aiton, will strike the es 
of the traveller of obser vation, ashe 
passes through that plain Village as 
geographically dignifieu a city, callef 
Connor, in the county of ” Antrim, 
Ireland. It is raised on a fragrment 
of that ancient Gothic ruin, know 
by the naine of the cathedral ¢ 
Connor. it stands elevated abow 
all the memorials of the thousand d 
the silent family that surround it, x 
if the dust it commemorates | would 
lead the way in emerging to met 
the spirit once in mysterious unr 
with it. | But this monument. is ot 
only peculiar in its elevation, bet 
also in its aspect. All the othes 
erected in honour of the surrounding 
dead, look to the east ; but the tom 
of Aiton faces the south, as if & 
recting its silent voice to the highway 
passenger, in the ancient language d 
solemn admonition, memento mort = 
Ah! thoughiless fellow traveller, whe 
you see this tomb, hait on yours 
and ask yourself the important que 
tion— 

Aud shall this body die, 

This mortal frame decay; 

And sholl these active limbs of mot, 

Lie mouldering in the clay? 


Ye villagers to whom this monomet 
is daily familiar ; ye worshippers 
weekly pass it in review ; ve 
mourners who come hither to pe - 
the last sad office to your mora 
kindred, I feel more than como 
interest in your present and elem 
fate, and wish you to lear from s 
not only the lesson of mortality, bit 
to look above it to an immortal eu 
istence; that so the surviving 
may not only, as in the days of & 
barism, erect your tomb, and ¢ 
the song; but that you may 
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the estimation of your God, and fi- 
wre in the annals of eternity. You 
» but humble villagers, yet if with 
~ talent you gain another, your 
sity will be as complete, as those 
«ho with ten talents, gain ten talents 
mpul the reader perhaps will ask, 
why does Aiton yet live in the esti 
gation of his countrymen, and why 
joes the cypress still wave afresh 
ver his tomb? =‘This is a question 
which the writer has often put to 
the men of age around this village, 
yd singular indeed is this circume 
vance, when we teflect on the num- 
ber who have since filled the same 
voly office, without the slightest relict 
to mark their ashes (his son except- 
ei) or cenotaph, to say they usefully 
filed a place here.* = Ah sir! Dr. 
Aiton was a good man, is the Cone 
gant answer of the aged peasant, I 
peard my father say he was a good 
man; it was he who planted yonder 
trees that you see in the grave yard, 
and bestowed them on the parish; 
it was he also who built the bridge 
that leads to the church; and some 
aid that it was he who built the 
vill that now surrounds this ancient 
¢yscopal ruin, and a public feeling 
aways accompanies the mention of 
a EEE seaeiaiaan 

* The following names are recorded as 
having filled the clerical office at Connor 
church, since the demise of Dr. Aiton, 








Andrew Aiton, .« . . L704 
John M*Geoch, ° 1722 
Skivinton Bristo, . . 1731 
R. Gardner Chaplin, . 1733 
John Maxwell, . 2 . ©1735 
Hugh Maxwell, . . . 1761 
John Nuson, . 2. © 1782 
Richard Dillon, . «. 1783 
Charles Douglas, . . 1784 
James Glass, . « « 1788 
Bernard Dovan, . . 1789 
John Coleman, . + 1794 
Richard Babington, . 1795 
Hugh Wilson, » »« 1810 


Presbyterian munisters of said parish, 
——— Duart, date unknown, 


David Cunningham, . 1697 
Robert Murdoch, e e 1699 
Charles Masterton, . . 1704 
———M‘Master, . . 1716 
Thomas Fowler, . . 1733 
Jamies Cochran, .« ,. 1737 
dames Brown, 2 2, 177 

Weary Beury. . . .¢ -1788 
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his name, that his tomb shall never 
be permitted to come to ruin. 

His epitaph,t+ which is in Lating 
the characters of which are fast fade 
ing, and require to be retouched by 
the hands of the engraver. After 
reciting his name and laborious life, 
says that he died the 10th of May 
1003. And it ts added at the bottom 
of the monument, that England gave 
him birth, france formed his agree- 
able manners, and Ireland gave him 
a grave. This amiable prebendary 
inust have filled his office amidst the 
shocks of religious discord that agi 
tated the chuich, in the Cromwellian 
and Stewart days. But what preda- 
tory Englishman’s fortune he followed 
to this iil-fated country, we are not 
informed. But the fragments of his 
history, both traditionary and monue 
mental, are calculated to convince us, 
that he did not visit our unfortunate 
island, alone to feed himself withthe . 
fat of the tlock, and clothe himself 
with the wool. That he did not de 
liver up the tythings of God's heri« 
tage to the rapacity of a merciless 
and unfeeling proctor; that he was 
seen oftener by his sacred charge, 
than at the times he crossed their 
grounds at the heels of his patron's 
well trained pack ; that he distinguish. 
ed himself the clergyman in other 
spheres besides the lordly table, the 
frolick, the theatre, and the assembly. 
Had these been the only circles of 
his clerical activity, a monument might 
indeed have been erected to gratify 
family or patronic pride: but being 
mene ver Se 

+ As a literal translation of Dr Ai- 
ton’s Epitaph, is not attempted in the 
above essay, it may gratify the reader 
tu see a copy of it. The fellowing is 
a verbatim one, as nearly as we could 
take it. 

Exantlatis Hvivs 7Arvmn- 

ose vite laboribvs migr 

avit line Robertvs Aiton, 

Artivm Magister. Decimo, 

Maize Auuo Salvt: Part: 1663, 

Aitatis Sve 80. Cvivs Exuvia, 

Reqviesevnat in pace Svb, 

Hoc Cippo in Spem Beate, 

Resvrrectionis. Itemqve, 

Dvorvm Nepotvlorvin. 

Esse dedit Albion, Mores formayit Amasa 
008 
Gallia, Nel-Lidvm nvnc tegit ossa Solvm. 
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I am not so unreasonable 
ianocent pleasantries 


ctandard. 
gto class the 
of youth, under the harsh te : 
folly. | object only to passing the 
boundaries of right by levities leading 
almost imperceptibly into indiscretions, 
fering mirth so far to encroach 
portion of time 


acquiring useful 


or $u 
as to leave a small 
for retlection, and 
knowledge. 


is See how the world its veterans ren ards, 

A youth of frolics, au old age of cards 5 

fair to no purpose, artful to noe nad, 

Young without lovers, Old without a 
friend.” 

My observations have hitherto been 
ewtined to the female sex. Young 
men in addition to the levities com- 
mon to both, have more serious dun- 
inasmuch as the 
tone of fashionable manners allows 
them a much greater latiude, and 
wwsely permits aD injudicious  ye- 
laxation of the moral code on their 
parts, to pass with very little repre- 
nension; so that young men seldom 
sop at the threshold, but often plunge 
deeply mto vice. ‘The habit of driuk- 
ug, begun through a deference to 
custom, and persisted in through a 
filse shame of appearing singular in the 
right, till a fatal inclination is olten 
aquired, is generally the introducer 
0 tuose IWreguilar Courses. 

Suitable female society has a pow- 
erful tendency to lead young men 
from the grossness of this vice, and 
ih general to refine their manners, 
ad all young men who can have 
this privilege, should pot fail thankfully 
Lhe poet, 


gers to encounter, 


lo avail themselves of it. 
Cowper, furnishes a strong stance 
u} the benefits of the society of 
polished females. We admire the 
neatness and elegance of this poet, 
¥b0 was so well skilled in the ana- 
tomy of the human mind, = It is a 
‘urlous speculation to indulge in a 
‘iculation, how far he was indebted 
0 his female friends for the delicate 
posh of his poetry, and what the 
Sierence night have been, if he had 
‘tinued the solitary and comfortless 
‘uant of chambers in the Middle 
temple. ‘The sexes are necessary 
“te mutual improvement of peat | 
oer, | wish both sexes by amore 
Mi cultivation of their minds, to raise 
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the tone of conversation toa higher 
pitch, A jadicious course of reading 
communicates new ideas, to supply 
conversation, and to prevent tbat 
Sameness and insipidity, which too 
often occur in the conversation of 
those who seek for no tresh supplies 
to defecate and purify the channels 
of colloquial intercourse. Conversa. 
fion too often resembles either the 
muddy current, polluted wiih the 
impurities of the surrownding banks, 
or the mountain stream, rapid and 
contracted, tumbling over the inter- 
vening obstructions with noisy and 
tumultuous roar. It is the sinooth, 
deep river, flowing equably, and ac- 
quiring in its progress the addition 
of fresh contribuviry streams, that 
is so highly useful and truly orna- 
mental, 

Youth read too much for mere a- 
musement, without considering the 
ulterior and higher objects of future 
improvement, tlence novels are the 
favourite food, generally unsubstantial, 
and not nutritive, and not untrequently 
like the champignon or inline 
concealing poison under a_ pleasant 
taste. | ain not so rigid a censor as 
entirely to forbid novels, for 1 have 
known a few good ones, but I object 
to the indiscrimivate reading of all 
the trash published under this name, 
with an appetite as voracious as the 
dragon of Wanthey Churches, of whom 
it is sung, that jn his attacks when, 
‘“* He used tocome ona Sunday, 

W hole congregations were to him, 
As adish of salmungundi.” 


Novels too often give false pictures 
of lite, and have led many a youthful 
mind to fatal errors, ‘Ihey too fre- 
quently inculcate the omnipotence of 
love, and all the fanciful poetica) idea; 
of it, which have passed current amon 3 
silly writers, who have borrowed from 
one another, without the trouble of 
invention, or of examining how far 
their fictions agree with the realities 
of life. 

Without confounding the good with 
the bad, and excluding all, | would 
recommend a very select and sparing 
use of novels in a course of youth- 
ful reading; let the works of our best 
poets form also a part, but in these 
also there is need of selection, for 
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unfounded in public opinion and un- 
supported by public gratitude, it 
wiust have been long since obliterated, 
eircumstanced as his was. 

But we may justly iufer that he 
was not only Frenchly affectionate in 
look and manner, but that the prin- 
ciples theoretic ally imbited by edu- 
cation, were converted into active 
habits of the mind, and that his high- 
est wish was to please his God, and 
the next, to be generally useful to 
his earthly intelligent offspring. —Lhat 
he showed the community an e@xam- 
e mm agricultuie and the arts may 
ss faiily corcluded, not only from 
what has been related of him, but from 
the highly finished, and cultivated state 
m which fame savs he left the Grove, 
tue place of his residence near hells. 
Ii ts said to have abounded with 
the ntcest shrubs, the most delicious 
fruit, and the finest forest trees. It 
has been said to me, that he was 
temperate in his life, yet hospitable, 
willing to share bis cup and his crust 
with the wavfaring man. ‘The bounty 
he derived from his patron, through 
the medium of the people was re- 
verberated back on society through 
different channels, tending to feed 
the hungry and clothe the naked. 

Let those who would | after 


live 
death like Aiton, imitate his exam- 
pie. 





Yor the Belfast Mon:hly Magazine. 
A COMPARATIVE ESTIMATE OF THE 
PRESENT SYSTEM OF EDUCATION, 
WITH THAT OF THE LASI AGE. 
orp LIKE are no children,’ ex- 
i chums a late French writer, 
** childhood is blotted out of the map 
of lite.’ ‘The freedom of manners, 
introduced by the present system, has 
been carried so tar, as In Many Cases 
to substitute pertness for vivacily, and 
to release trom those salutary re- 
straints, which were formerly consi. 
dered as the ornament et youth, In 
laying aside the forbidding austerity 
et ancient manners, and that repul- 
sive distance, at wich young people 
were kept, av opposite extreme has 
been generated, and a doubt arises 
whether the improvement: is so great, 
as may appear on first view. | am 
ne advocate fer the old system, there 


* ” 
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is much in it deservin 
nation, but are we alec 
by the change? = In former tine 
probably the young peopie, who y 
much ieft to themselves, were alan 
iy wre separate societies, a a 
and indecurous as any of the na 
day; but the youth i should pat 
the privilege of being allowed te jig 
In company on equal terms, — Thyy 
should pot abuse this liberty, and dy 
their vociferations stun the ears of 
their seniors, who may be reasopabjy 
allowed to expect that common seng 
anal luuproving, and interesting nh. 
jects, should not be altogether Danis. 
ed {rom conversation, to make way 
for that noisy mirth, the pert wit. 
ticisms, and that almost total! absence of 
what may be denominated nind, which 
too generally characterize modern map. 
ners. In the present day, Miss just 
set loose from the fashionable bog 
ing school, is eager to display het 
accomplishments, her drawings, ber 
music, and those things, well enough 
in their subordinate places, with whieh 
girs ore now tricked out as artis, 
and which they are in danger of 
mistakiig for the solid acquiremen 
of real usefulness, 
** Knowledge is proud, that she has leam 
ed so much, 
Wisdom is humble, that she kuows a 
more,” 
But the gerin of future improvement 
is wanting ; the really useful talents 
of the mind, that cail forth reflection, 
and constitute wisdom, are not brought 
into action.  ‘Thtse ephemera bua 
and amuse, while the season of youth 
lasts, but as they are making no pr 
paration tor acting their future Im 
portant parts well, they trifle aw 
youth, and lose the season of improve 
nent; for ia youth only are the inate 
rials for future usetulness laid up. “ 
the spring put forth no blossoms, ® 
summer there will be no beauty, # 
in autumn no fruit.” It is frequenty 
alleged in the cant of couversatiet, 
which affixes no precise, oF weil 
fined meaning to words, that ” 
must have their season of folly. sere 
was a more unwise sentiment expr 
It is not to be presumed that ‘. 
pursuits of youth and age wil 
alike, nor ts it necessary that 
should be entirely regulated by = 
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forthe Beljast Monthly Magazine, 


Rules and Regulacons for the House 
of Industry, en Belfast, laid before a 
neral meeting of the town for 
weir approbation, and unanimously 
agreed bo. 
ro THE PUBLIC. 
MOViik result of an experiment 
hitherto untried in Ireland, is 
about to be laid before the public.— 
The committee appoi ted to carry 
into effect the plan for the abolition 
of mendicity in Bellast, ‘feel them 
wlves called upon, on resigning 
theircharge, to give a brief statement 
of the progress they have made, the ob- 
sacles bywhich the y have been tinpeded, 
together with their causes, and the 
pro able means of their removal. 
The measures adopted for the at- 
fainment of the design proposed were, 
to ascertain the number and actual 
creunstavces of the professed beggars 
who had so long iniested the streets, 
to procure a place for their recep- 
tion, and to supply them with work, 
As to the first of these points, the 
pumbers experienced a surprizing 
decrease aS soon as the institution 
began to be acted upon. Many 
fed from the town, preterring a life 
ot vagrant indolence abroad, to one 
of honest industry at home, and of 
these who remained, few were found 
totally incapabie of contributing to 
their Own support. A house, where 
work could be served out and taken 
i, for the employment of such as 
could not be separated from their 


amiies, and in which many could 
be employed under the immediate 
lospeciion of the committee, was 


iortuiately procured on reasonable 
lems, and titted up in the cheapest 
manner. But the procuring of em- 
ployment for a class of society, 
Host of whom, through long habits 
of idleness, were unwilling, and, in 
great measure, incapable to exert 
themselves,- proved, and still con. 
hnves to prove, a point of consider- 
ile difficulty. Wheels and reels for 
, Pning flax were given out to those 
*00 could make use of them, and 
be remainder, consisting of children, 
@ aged and decrepit persons, are 
In 
Wn to these, some cotton looms 





have been fitted up, and some young 
women are at present weaving; it ts 
also intended to introduce the spin- 
ning of woo], and the kuitting of 
various articles of wearing appare), 
No other branches of manufacture 
are at present in contemp.ation, as, 
instead of distracting their attention 
by directing it to a variety of 
jects at once, the committee wish 
to reduce those already undertaken 
to a regular system, to which such 
new branches as may hereafter pre- 
sent themselves, can be annexed 
easily, and without confusion. 

On inspecting the state of the poor, 
in order to select proper objects for 
this tustitution, it was found that to 
make it permanently useful, it must 
be extended much beyond its first 
intended limits.—Its design was not 
merely to clear the streets of mendi. 
cants, but if possible to abolish men- 
dicity by preventing or removing its 
causes. Numbers were found who, 
though they did not parade their 
wretchedness before the public eye, 
were equal, if not greater objects of 
compassion than the nojsy claimants 
on the public purse. ‘These, if ne- 
glected, must at length have proved 
a burden to the town, and have 
succeeded to the place of such as 
had been already removed trom the 
streets. It was therefore resolved to 
include indigent room-keepers inthe 
rules of the institution, and to give 
thei the same advantages as the others. 

When the, returns of the general 
inspection were made, the paupers 
were found to be naturally divided 
into three classes: first, those wholly 
incapable of work from age and 
chronic diseases, for whom the poor- 
house was considered to be the proper 
asylum ; secondly the sick, who are 
relieved at the fever hospital and 
dispensary ;* and thirdly, those who 


Oe 








ne | 





* It is hoped that this valuable institu- 
tion, which bas in a great degree checked 
the progress of contagion, aud alleviated 
much misery in the lower classes, will 
meet with adue degree of attention from 
the pubic. The present infirmary, frog 
the increasing magnitude of the town, 
tov small for the numerous applicants for 
relief. The erecting of a new building 
ev an enlarged scale, capable of adminte- 
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some of the poetical tribe, have 
strangely mistaken indelicacy for wit; 
history, moral, and philosophical pro- 
ductions, should also form a part of 
a juvenile library for both sexes; I 
would also recommend such writings 
as Dugald Stewari’s Elements of the 
Philosophy of the Human Mind.— 
Works of this class tend to elevate 
us to a more correct view of our 
moral constitution, and our mental 
frame, and without bewildering us in 
the labyrinths of metaphysics, bring 
us to be better acquainted with our- 
Seives. 

Such acourse of reading, although 
some may consider it as of too se- 
vere a cast, would soon become 
pleasant to us. ‘he force of habit 
Is a deep-rooted principle in the 
human mind, and may be_ happily 
brought to the aid of fixing virtue. 
It is a maxim, the foundation of 
which is deeply laid in our nature, 
“choose that path which is best and 
custom will soon render it the most 
agreeable.” 

A well directed plan of study stea- 
dily persevered in, would increase 
the advantages of conversation, and 
improve our ** youth, they might learn 
from the wisdom of age”’ while the 
seniors would be far frotn despising 
“to be cheered by the sallies of 
youth’? Knouledge is power, and 
the more is acquired by reading, the 
higher are the conversational powers 
improved, and the greater interest 
is given to conversation, by the ability 
to furnish more materials to embeilish 
it. Jgnorance is weakness, and the 
less is known the less pleasing con- 
versation becomes, till as the human 
mind must ke employed, notse ts 
substituted for sense, and sound for 
substance, so that in general it may 
be safely asserted that where noisy 
mirth most generally prevails, sterling 
sense is most wanting. An unfur- 
nished house produces the greatest 
echo, and an empty cask the ioudest 
sound, 

Youth educated according to the 
best modes of the present system, I 
consider as superior to those produc- 
ed under the old system. I am not 
an admirer of times past; the old 
fashioned embroidery, and the labo- 
rious trifling of antiquated needle-work, 
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are fit emblems of the ancient 
of education. 1 compare the pre 
system, to the superticial, byt lighter 
eiforts of the needle, in the nine 
day in which usefulness is tog much 
sacrificed to stiow, but in which the 
is still something to please by is 
neat variely. lie One was too cy, 
brous, and the other too superiicia, 
| wish to see the infusion of mor 
mind. In running from one extrem 
let us not fail into the opposite, 
_ Our ancestors raised the magy 
pillar, and the heavy unwieldy wy 
which by its extreme thickness almost 
excluded the light, and gave to the 
interior of. the “house, a most gloomy 
appearance. ‘The moderns xuy pp 
their houses with thin walls, slight 
partitions, and in some instances with 
out party walls to separate adjoining 
houses, with fronts almost entirely 
of glass, so as to make the interna 
arrangement dazzling and glittering: 
but security and usefulness are sacri 
ficed toshow. ‘Lhe comparison holds 
with respect to the ancient and me 
dern systems of education, Both 
have their striking defects. My aia 
would be to combine the substantial 
security of the one, with the nei 
lightness of the other, and equaily 
to remove the 
cloyster, and the trippery of th 
modern edifice, scarcely able to bea 
the attacks, with which the rude blasts 
of an inclement sky, are liable to vish 
it, 

After witnessing the nojsy mitt, 
and the too great freedom of moder 
manners, the reflecting mind Is some 
times driven back to wish for a te 
turn of the stiff and ‘precise niannen 
of former days, but a little further 
reflection convinces that this relapse 
would not essentially improve Ue 
state of society, for if there wer 
formerly a greater appearance ot de- 
corum in manuers, this show was much 
owing to what was disagreeable being 
more kept out of view, and by 
pocritical covering chiefly made the dit 
ference. Therefore instead of ret 
grading, | would strongly recomm 
an improvement of the present Bboy 
retaining its neatness, and lighthes 


but increasing its strength by a higher 
tone of morality, and a greater degret 
of intellectual improvement. 


gloominess of the - 
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can in some degree contsibute to 
their own support, whoare the proper 
objects for the house of mdustry, 
bor these, a constant supply of work 
is furnished, and full and immediate 
payment given; and the more ef- 
fectuchy to relieve them, a quantity 
of chesp nutritious broth is furnish. 
ed out to them daily, as also a 
sinall weekly allowance of coals and 
potatoes, not sufficient mdeed for 
their entire support, but enough to 
prevent actual suifering from the 
extremes of cold and hunger, and 
to stimulate to industry, by a con- 
sciousness of having something cer- 
tain to depend upon. Yet, not- 
withstanding the assistance = thus 
furnished, the committee have re- 
marked with regret, that many per- 
sons on their list use every art to 
return to their former Occupation, 
and by exaggeration and falsehood, 
endeavour to excite prejudice against 
the institution by which they are 
enabled to maintain themselves m 
comparative comtort.— Twice, indeed, 
a deficiency of materials occurred, 
through the inexperience of the com- 
mittee, and for some tinie wheels 
could not. be procured in sufficient 
numbers, but every day has removed 
some obstacle ef this nature, aad 
renders the recurrence of similar 
circuinstances more unlikely. It is 
also a fact, as curious as unaccount- 
able, that an almost insurinountable 
prejudice against seehing for tie 
sheiter and support offered by the 
»00r-house universally prevails. here 
is scarcely one of the poorest, most 
friendiess outcasts, who would not 
preler pining, nay in some instances 
even perishing in a miserable hovel, 
to enjoying the cieanly, well regu- 
Jated comiorts gf that excellent es- 
tablishinent. * 





Se ee em eee ee 





tering relief in all the varjous species of 
disease is absolutely necessary, if the 
public would continue to derive from it 
the same benefits it has hitherto enjoyed. 

*The only probable cause to whieh this 
con be attributed, is the repuguance 
feit by persens long accustomed to live 
in av uncoatroiied manner, agaist the 
restraints necessanly tunposed for the 
seke of order and regularity on the ine 
moates of such ao €Xteusive establish- 
Weat 


Another cause which has impeded 
the endeavours of the commit 
fully to effect — their Objects by 
clearing the streets of Stroiliug ya. 
grants, is the difficulty attending 
thew apprebension and confinement 
The powers for this purpose are 
vested oy jaw in the directors of the 
poor house, and though these gentle. 
inen have Riven every assistance to 
the house of industry, yet there a 
rises hence a complexity and dela 
yery mconvenient to men of busi 
ness, who cannot dedicate an ex. 
trzordinary portion of time and trouble 
to a part of their public duty mo 
parntul to a feeling heart. But it is 
hoped that the regulations on thy 
head, now laid bvetore the pubiic, 
will do away the recurrence of such 
practices lo tuture. 

Before they conclude this address, 
the committee wisi to impress most 
forcibly on the minds of the tmbae 
bitants of Beliast, the two following 
pots. First, that it is absolutely 
necessary for the continuance of ths 
stitution, whose silutary effects 
have been already experienced, even 
while it is struggling through all the 
enbarrassments of an untried, com: 
plicated experiment, that the public 
ia general should take a lively, 
active interest in its cencern. ‘This 
is to be dme by withnolding any 
private relief from those  paupers, 
who, while they are derving a main- 
tenance from the house of industry, 
endeavour, by fictitious tales of dis- 
tress, to ral-e an additional support 
from the compassion of individuals; 
every person also, who has any time 
at his disposal, and there are few 
who cannot Command some portion 
of it, should devote a part to this 
purpose, ‘The burden has hitherto 
been borne by a few: they have 
supported it with zeal and cheats 
ness. But although the trouble and 
time requisite to keep the machine 
in motion will not be equal to what 
is now demanded for the primary 
arrangement of its several parts, Itt 
not to be expected that the same 
persons can always persevere unas- 
sisted, and in a great measure Une 
supported, Of a deficiency of pe- 
cuniary funds no apprebension is en- 
tertained—the long experienced clas 
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acter of this town, which always 
estimates the extent of its liberality 
by the utility of the end to be at- 
tawed, prevents the probability of 
web a calamity. It is also conh- 
dently expected that the manutac- 
tures carried on will in time deiray, 
if not the whole, at least the greater 

rt of the annual expenditure. But 

sonal exertion is wanted; that pub- 

lic spirited energy which impels a 
man to sacrifice a littie of his own 
ease and induigence to the yood of 
his fellows is absoiutely necessary to 
prevent the institution from dwinding 
into insignificance, or proving totally 
abortive. in making this appeal to 
their fellow citizens, the committee 
think it necessary to state, that in 
hopes of ensuring the regular and 
zealous patronage and assistance _of 
a body of men, whose profession 
devotes them peculiarly to the re- 
lief of the poor, the clergy ot every 
religious persuasion, in the town and 
vicinity, were publicly invited to join, 
in this attempt at alleviating the 
miseries, and improving the con- 
dition, of the most desolate portion 
of the community, and to this eifect 
were made honorary members of the 
commitiee. ‘Lhey are now again 
publicly called upon to take a cone 
stant, active share, in a scheme, 
which, from the trial now made, 
promises to become, if properly sup- 
ported, a powertul engine to pto- 
mote what is their peculiar atm— 
the moral improvement of the lower 
classes of society.* 

The other point just alluded to is 
this, that in order, not merely to 
check the growth of mendicity at 
present, but to cut it up by the 
Moots, to come at the very source 
and spring of the evil that rankles 
in the vitals of every large town, 
More particularly of such as owe 
—S iineeteeeeaeaaanieas —} 


* Itis also hoped that such persons as 
feel the force of these remarks, aud wish 
Wensure the success of this institution, 
Wil come forward with a_ voluntary 
oer of their services. A new committee 
about to be chosen, and it is the ¢ar- 





hest desire of every friend to the plan, . 


that it should be entirely composed of 
Persons willing to devote to its affairs a 
Cnstaut share of their time bud thoughts. 


their encrease to manufactures, the 
morals of the rising generation must 
be a primary object of attention, 
ihis desirable end may now be 
easily accomplished by engraftiag 
on the present institution, a system 
of plain, wholesome education, suit- 
ed to the wants of the lower orders.* 
‘Those to whom the house of tn- 
dustry directs its attention, are, in a 
manner, the outcasts of society—ne- 
giected, almost disowned by all otherss 
their children grow upin the habits 
of vice and profligacy exhibited by 
their parents; habits, confirmed by 
the impressions of early infancy, and 
augmented by new scenes of in- 
creasing corruption daily presented 
to their eyes. To make the plan 
now devised perfect, it is necessary * 
not oply to teed the poor and give 
work to the unemployed, but to 
impress on them fixed principles of 
sound vital morality.—By such means 
a great and happy change may be 
gradually effected in the condition 
ot that class to whom the rich owe 
their wealth, and the country its sup- 
port. ‘Lhe plan as it now stands 
connects the different ranks of the 
community by the closest bands—the 
poor behold in the wealthy their protec« 
tors, whilethe rich, by the constaat 
minute inspection into the state of the 
poor, maintain a kind of police, which 
cannot fail of putting a stop to much 
of the outrage that disgraces every 
large town. ‘The constant check wiil 
act as a preventative—the conscious- 
ness of being well known and closely 
observed will be a bar to temptation 
and a strong incentive to industrious 
emulation. By annexing to it the 
improvement how suggested, the ge- 
peration that succeeds the present, 
will enter into active life with prin- 
ciples the most béneficial to society. 
‘Their actions will correspond to the 
feelings from which they spring; 
their industry dannot but be success- 
ful, because it will be excited by proper 
motives and directed to worthy 
euds. 
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* The success attending this system of 
education, though on &@ confined scale, ia 
the Sunday Schvol, is sufficient to evince 
the utility of the plan now proposed, 























































RULES AND REGULATIONS FOR THE 
HOUSE OF INDUSTRY. 
Preliminary Remarks. 

This institution ts intended for the 
relief of such Indigent persons as are 
not altogether incapable of labour ; 
the poor-house being the proper re- 
ceptacle for the aged and infirm, 
where they can be supported for a 
sum much less than would be requi- 
site from any other means. 

The house of industry is therefore 
designed to abolish mendicity, aud, 
as far as possible, to prevent its re- 
currence, by discouraging idleness, 
affording means to industry, and 
turnishing partial relief, where the 
earnings of the poor are not suflicient 
for their support. 

To effect these objects, work will 
be provided; but as the intention 
of such an institution is to atlord 
temporary rather than permanent 
einpioyment, to stimulate to domestic 
industry, rather than stand in lieu of 
it, the branches of labour embraced 
by it should be few and simple, and 
the reward always less than to afford 
temptation to neglect their accustomed 
moves of subsistence. ‘The labour 
should therefore be confined to spin- 
ning linen and woollen yarn, knitung, 
picking eakum, and such other species 
of work as affords the readiest means 
of employing a number of hands, 
risquing the least loss on the change 
or removal of the workers, which 
will be constantly taking place, and 
being attended with less trouble in 
the management. 

General Meeting. 

A general meeting of the inhabi- 
tants shall be summoned, by public 
notice, on the second Thursday in 
January, to take into consideration 
the general state of the institution, 
receive the report of the last com- 
mittee, elect a new one, and make 
any new regulations that may be deeim- 
ed necessary. 

Ten days previous to the annual 
meeting, a correct statement of the 
receipt and expenditure, with profit 
or loss on manutactures and labour 
performed in the establishment, shall 
be laid before the public, signed by 
the committee of accounts. 

The business of the general meeting 
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shall be conducted in the followin 
order :— g 

l. ihe sovereign, or, In his ahs 
sence, any other inhabitant whom 
the meeting may choose, shall be 
called to the chair. 

Hi. The chairman of the old com. 
mittee shali read a report of their 
proceedings and state of the funds 

Hil. Any incidenta! business may be 
discussed. 

iV, ‘| he members who are tocom. 
pose the cominitiee for the ensuin 
year, will be elected according tothe 
rules laid down under that head, 

pi Of the Committee. 

l he general cominittee shall consist 
of thirty. 

Ten of these shall vacate thei 
places, and the number be supplied 
by ballot at the annual meeting, 
after the following manner:— 

One month previous to the general 
Meeting, the committee shall select 
from among the inhabitants of the 
town in general, twenty — persons, 
who appear to them suitable jor the 
office, and who have expressed their 
willingness to act to a sub-comunittee 
appointed for that purpose. 

Lists of the candidates to fill the 
vacancies shail be prepared, and 
furnished to the general meeting, 
not, however, to interfere with the 
right of every individual present 
from voting tor any. person not 
recommended. 

In case any of the thirty members 
of the committee be incapacitated 
from acting, by absence, or a Con 
tinuance of ill health, that pessoa 
of the twenty, bailvted for at the 
general meeting, having the next 
greatest number of votes after the tea 
elected, shall be called to fil his 
place, and so in succession. 

Froin the committee shall be chosen, 
by ballot, a treasurer, and = tiwree 
sub-committees of three each, vit— 

A committee of distributions, 

A committee of industry, and 

A committee of accounts. 

‘The remaining twenty members of 
the comunittee shall be sub-divided 
into ten sections of weekly director 
one of whom shall retire at the end 
each week. 

The general committee shall meet 
at the house at ten o'clock @ 
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Saurday in each week; at their 
meetings, which shall be open to all 
qbseribers, the director who retires 
will preside, or In his absence, the 
oiher director; in Case both are ab- 
wot, the director who vacated his 
place last, as from them may be 
expected such information as will 
be necessary to guide the committee in 
their deliberations. 
Of the Colleetors. 

Immediately after the — general 
meeting, the committee shall nomi- 
gate gentlemen to collect the annual 
wbscriptions, in which duty they will 
pe assisted by the visitors in their dif- 
jerent districts. 

Respectability of character, and 
real for the institution are requisites 
most necessary in collectors; they 
all make their collections, and re- 
wn the amount to the treasurer 
mor before the last Saturday in 
March. 

Of the Treasurer. 

The treasurer shail receive the 
anual subscriptions from the collect- 
Ors, 
He shall give to the steward, from 
lime to time, such sums as shall be 
ordered by the general committee, 
which order shall be signed by the 
(harman of the day, and at least 
wo of the committee of accounts. 

Of the Sub-commiitees. 

The committee of distributions 

wall meet every Monday evening 
deight o'clock. ‘Ihe duty of this 
committee shall be to provide the 
slablishiment with the sundry articles 
wspensed to the poor, as coals, po- 
toes, and ingredients for the soup 
kitchen. 
Cases of sudden and unexpected 
éstress, which cannot be referred to 
he general rules, shall come under 
he cognizance of the committee. 
hen any such case occurs, the 
‘tors suall give a note of it to 
® steward, to be immediately re- 
red to this committee, who will 
Pat such temporary relief as they 
wall deem necessary. In order that 
iteady regularity be preserved in 
* expenditure, and while the ends 
“view are obtained, that the funds 
fold be strictly husbanded, this 
‘amittee will apportion, and ree 
from time to time as circum- 
MLPAST MAG. NO. XXI. 
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stances may demand, the quantum 
of rations,* which shall be distri- 
buted in the several districts, according 
to the necessity and number requiring 
relief in each. 

As these duties require the utmost 
a@conomy and care, to prevent them 
becoming secret inlets to idleness, 
it is recommended in the strongest 
manner, that the general committee 
pay the utmost attention to select 
members, possessed of the necessary 
| are mgr of zeal, sagacity in 
etecting impostures, and fortitude 
in resisting importunity; as also that 
they be constant residents in the 
town. 

The Committee of Industry shall 
meet every ‘luesday evening at 
eight o’clock. ‘Lheir duty shall be 
to provide the establishment with 
raw materials for labour, and dis- 
pose of manufactured articles, which 
shall be done in all possible cases 


by contract and proposal, taking 
care that the raw material be con. 
stantly supplied in sufficient quan. 


tity. 

They shall purchase wheels, reels, 
and every other article necessary in 
the manufactur: s. 

The committee of accounts shall 
meet every Wednesday evening at 8 
o'clock, 

Their duty is to inspect, and audit 
the books, see that they are regularly 
posted, examine accounts furnished, 
order payment, and prepare the 
annual statement of receipt and ex- 


-penditure. 


Lach of these sub-committees shall 
keep minutes of their proceedings 
in books for the purpose, which 
shall be cortistantly before the general 
committee at their weekly meeting, 

Of ihe weekly Directors, 

The first director shall have the 
general superintendance of the labour 
internaland external. 

In cases of misconduct, he shall 
have the power of fining to the a- 
mount of half a day’s earnings. 

In more heinous eases, or for 
perseverance in misconduct, he shail 
report the offence to the committee, 
and the punishment he thinks requi- 

. : a eee 

* A ration of soup or potatoes is one 
quart,—-A ration of coals is oue gallon, 
x k 


























































site, whether it be public admonition, 
or dismissal for a stated length of 
time. 

‘Lhe second director shall attend 
to the daily distribution of soup, 
and weekly distribution of coals and 
potatoes, taking care that the rations 
are served’ out in a cleanly, regular, 
and orderly manner; and in no in- 
stance deviate from the quantities 
Stated in the visitors’ tickets, when 
regularly filled and countersigned. 

the two directors shall attend 
every day at ten o'clock, to inspect 
and countersign the visitors’ tickets ; 
and they shall sign none when the 
applicant Is not present to answer 
such questions as they propose. 

At the end of each week the di- 
rectors will severally report on the 
general progress of the institution, 
and note any improvement they 
think necessary for the decision of 
the general committee ; but in no 
case to retire from the direction 
without making a report on the 
state of their particular department. 

Of the Visitors. 

The town within the hamps shall be 
divided into ten districts, in each 
district, two of the weekly directors 
will also officiate as visitors—The 
selection shall be regulated by the 
local convenience of the — visilor’s 
residence. 

They shall keep regular and cor- 
rect reports of the state of the poor 
receiving assistance from the house 
in their districts. 

‘These reports shail remain constantly 
in the house for the inspection of 
the committee. For the visitor's own 
convenicoce, it is recommended that 
he should keep a small book ruled 
in columns as the report. ~ 

When applied to for work, he 
shall grant the regular certificate 
and recommendation which when 
signed, shall be presented at the 
sieward’s office at ten o'clock, for 
the cecision of the weekly directors, 

On application for assistance in 
rations from the house, and being 
satished of the exigency of the case, 
they will grant tickets for propor. 
tionate relief, accompanying it with 
the recommendation properly filled, 
which recommendation and ticket 
shall be presented, a3 in the former 
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case for work. No alteration shall 
however be made in any district 
while the visitors of it act as week! 
directors, except in cases of urgent 
necessity, which must be approved 
at the first mecting of the general 
committee, 

‘The visitors in granting relief, are 
— to observe the following 
ruies :— 

1 No person who has not been 
constantly resident in Belfast for 
twelve months previous, shall regeivye 
aid from this institution, except in 
cases of extraordwary distress, whieh 
shall be referred to the committee 
of distributions. 

Il. No family, the father of which 
is resident, and able to work, shall 
receive distributions from the house. 
They may nevertheless be admitted 
to work ; but in no case shall as. 
sistance be given to any who have 
cuildren of an age to contribute to 
their own support that remain idle, 

Jil. All old infirm people, aito- 
gether unfit for labour, are cases 
for the poor-house ; but where they 
prefer remaining out, with relatives 
or friends, who can afford them some 
support, they may receive partial 
assistance from the house. 

No family or families, using the 
same fire, shall in any case receive 
more than six rations of coals per 
week. 

1V. In distributing potatoes and 
soup, it is suggested that one ration 
(see note page 265) for an adult, and 
a half ration for each child unable 
to work perday, would in the wosrt 
cases be suflicient; buat as it is alto- 
gether iunpossible to prescribe the 
exact relief required in every particular 
case, it must rest principaily at the 
discretion of the visitors, who should 
constantly bear in mind that the 
grand object of the institution is to 
mtioduce habits of industry, order, 
and cleanliness among the lowet 
Classes. 

Of the Steward. 

The steward shall keep the keys of 
the house, and ‘have the immediate 
superintendance of the whole, under 
the inspection of the committee. 

He shail keep the regular books of 
accounts, and other necessary books, 
which he shall be particular to have 
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sted daily; that this duty may 
got interfere with the other business 
of the day, it shall be done in the 
evenings after the workers quit the 

se. 
montis hours of attendance shall be 
fom six o'clock morning, to nine 
giclock evening, allowing irom nine 
to half past nine for breaktast, and from 
two to three to dinner. 

His office shall be open every day 

for the delivery and receipt of the 
manufactures, from ten to one, and 
fom three to five, Thursday except- 
ed, on which day no work will be 
delivered or received after twelve o’ 
clock. ; 
He shall be constant in the inspec- 
tion of the working rooms, and the 
other internal departments of the house, 
and carefully report every instance of 
misconduct. , 

He shall be present at the daily 
distribution of soup, and the weekly 
distribution of coals and potatoes. 

He shall have the direction of 
the servanis of the estab!ishment, 
subject to the controul of the com- 
mittee. 

He shatl cause all the manufactur- 
ed articles, received on the day pre- 
vious, to be counted, assorted, put 
up in jots, and numbered, each day 
before the breakfast hour, that this 
duty may not interrupt the other 
business. © 

He shall issue notices for special 
meetings of the committee, and sub- 
committees, and shall give timely no- 
tice to every gentleman engaged in 
the affairs of tbe institution, of any 
appointment he may receive, or of 
avy duty allotted him to perform. 

He shall také care to have posted 
up in the most public parts of the 
house, such regulations as may be 
necessary for the general information 
of the workers. 

He shall lay all accounts furnished 
to the house, Ped the committee of 
accounts, at their weekly meeting, to 
be approved and signed by them be- 
fore payment. 

He shall be responsible, that ail 
the business of the day be transact- 
ed at the times, and in the manner 
directed by these regulations, and in 
no instance deviate therefrom, unless 
by express desire of the committee. 


Of the Gate Keeper. 

The gate keeper shall take parti- 
cular notice of every worker going 
in and out, so as to prevent any 
property of the institution being pur- 
loined. 

He shall permit none to leave the 
house, except at the usual hour of 
dismissal, unless by special leave of 
the steward, or director; nor = shail 
he admit any that have not business, 
without permission from the Steward 
or director. 

Of the Kitchen. 

The cook shall have the superin. 
tenclance of the kitchen, under the di- 
rection of the steward, 

She shall not allow any of the 
workers, either internal or external, 
into the kitchen, which she shall be 
— to keep clean, rid up and or- 
erly. 

She shall make the soup according 
to the printed directions, which shall 
be hung up in the kitchen, for the 
inspection of the members, and shall 
have it ready for delivery every day 
at one o'clock, 

Of the Distributions. 

Soup shall be distributed every day, 
Sunday excepted, precisely at one o’ 
clock; this distribution will always 
cease at two, that the other business 
ua" the house may not be interrupt- 
ed. 

On Thursday in each week, at 
twelve o’ciock, the distribution of 
coals and potatoes will take place, 
beginning alternately at the first dis. 
trict and ending at the last, and be. 
ginning at the last and ending at the 
first; tickets regularly signed by the 
visitors, and counter-signed by the 
directors, being always required to 
entitle the bearer to these distribu 


tions. 
Of Labour. 

The species of labour to be prac- 
tised, shall for the present, be con- 
fined to the spinning of flax and wool, 
knitting, and picking oakum. 

When any person applies for a 
wheel, flax, wool, or knitting yarn, 
the visitor shall give them the print. 
ed recommendation for that purpose 
to be signed by some respect: 
able inhabitant of the town of 
neighbourhood; when signed; it is 
to be relurned to the visitors, 



















































and countersigned by them; the ap- 
plicant will then present it at the 
steward’s office, atten o’clock (morn- 
ing) for the approval and signature 
of the weekly directors. If approved 
by them, it will be entered, num. 
bered, and filed on the district file 
for reterence hereafter. 

To persons having flax wheels, one 
pound of flax shall be delivered at 
once, for the spinning of which they 
shall receive as follows : 

‘or yarn of two hanks to the pound* 

Ditto of three ditto, 
Ditto of four ditto, 
Ditto of five ditto, 
Ditto of six ditto, 

To persons having wool wheels, 
two pounds of wool will be delivered 
at a time, for the spinning of which 
they shall receive 

To persons applying for yarn to 
knit, one pound will be delivered at 
once, for which they shali receive as 
follows : 

Formen’s stockings, 
Women’s ditto, ditto, 
Children’s ditto, diito, 

Men’s mits, without fingers, 
Ditto, with hngers, 

Men’s night-caps, 
Petticoats, 

Gaiters, 

These prices shall be revised from 
time to time, at the discretion of the 
committee, and according to the price 
of the materials. 

No wheel, reel, or flax, shall re- 
main with any spinner atier she ceas- 
es to return to the house two hanks 
per week, unless for reasons to be 
satisfactorily accounted for to the vi- 
sitor. 

In like manner, no wool wheel, 
or wool, shall remain out, after the 
possessor ceases to deliver three pounds 
of wool per week, unless satisfactorily 
explained, as above; nor shall any 
knitter receive yarn, who does not 
return one pound weight of knitting 
per week. 

Fiax, wool, and knitting yarn, shall 
be delivered and received by weight ; 
great care being observed that the 
workers do not practice frauds in their 
returns, by augmenting the weight, 
by grease, water and other means. 





inches long, 





- ¥ These blanks to be filled up from time 
te time as the committee may judge right. 
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Picking Oakum, 
_ Persons desiring to be employed 
in the house at oukum may be aq. 
mitted, on producing the customar 
recommendation these — recomme;. 
dations will be numbered andj. 
ed on the oakum file, and the bear. 
er will be informed of his num. 
ber, and designated and paid by jt 
during his stay in the house. Ihe 
pickers shail be arranged in each 
room according to their number, over 
which there shall be an overseer ap. 
pointed to prevent noise, and preserve 
order and regularity, who shall report 
every instance of impropriety to the 
steward or first director. 

For every pound of well picked 
Gukum, the worker shail receive 

on delivery, 

The pickers shail be paid, and their 
work received from the first on the 
jist to the last, and from the last to 
the first alternately. 

Their hours tor work shall be from 
six in the morning, till six in the 
evening, in summer, and from sevey 
till five in winter. 

They shall be allowed one hour, 
from nine till ten, for breakfast, and 
from two till three, for dinner each 
day. . 
fote—The aforementioned working 
hours are equally applicable to all 
internal workers about the establish- 
ment; at no otber hours shuil they 
enter or depart, unless by permission 
of the steward, or committee, who 
shall cause tiie roll to be cailed at 
eight o’clock morning, in the winter, 
and at six o’clock In summer, and 
at ten and three every day, 

Of Rewards. 

On the first Saturday in April, and 
the first Saturday in October, pre- 
miums shall be adjudged by the ge 
neral committee to the most indus 
trious, according to the follow 
rules :— 

‘To persons having one child under 
two years, for the greatest quantily 
of yarn returned to the house, of 
which nove must have been ceficient 
in count or weight, 41. ; 

For the second greatest quantity, 12% 

For the third do. 105. 

To the person returning the greatest 

uantity of linen yarn, not having 4 
child under two years. lo 
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For the second greatest quantity, 0s. 
For the third greatest do. 5s. 


Yo the person returning the greatest 
quantity in weight, of woollen yarn, 


in a dry and sound state, ; £ i. 
for we second 2zreatest quantity, i5Ss. 
For the taird greatest do. 10s. 


Yo the person who has received 
from the house, the greatest sum for 


knitting, i. 
For the second greatest sum, 15s. 
For the third do. 10s. 


‘These premiums when awarded shall 
invariably be lodged with the visitors 
of the district, in which the person 
go obtaining resides, who shall be in- 
structed to expend the same in ne- 
cessary articles of Cloaius, bedding, 
ke. for their use. 

Of the apprehending of Vagrants. 

A sufficient number of constables 
shall be appointed by the comuinittee 
of the poor house, according to the 
form directed by the act of _ parla. 
ment to apprehend vagrants, under 
the direction of the committee of tlie 
house of industry. 

An office shall be opened at a cen- 
tral part of the town, where a suffi- 
cent number of these licensed con- 
stables shall be in constant waiting 
from in the morning, to 

at night, in readiness to 
act when called on by a member -of 
the committee. 

Wien any member of the commit- 
tee shall observe any vagrant begging, 
he shall immediately ieave at the 
office a written order, describing the 
person he wished to haveapprehended ; 
and the constable in waiting shall im- 
mediately proceed to seize the per- 
son so described, and when identitied 
by the person issuing the order, sball 
lodge hun or her in the poor-house 
or house of gorrection ; and in doing 
so, they shall take with them the 
order tor the arrest, which shall be 
considered suflicient authority to the 
gate-keeper and steward of the poor- 
house, for the admussion of the person 
apprehended.* 


Ss ee 








* Incase any of the constables shall be 
assanited im the execution of their duty, 
he shail make a report of it to the com- 
mittee at their pext weekly meeting, and 
proper steps shall immediately be taken 
© puuiah the olcuders. 
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These orders thus issued shall be 
laid before the committee at their 
weekly meeting, tog ther with a re- 
port of the manner in which they 
have been executed; and in case 
any of the persons described in them, 
be not lodged in the poor-house, or 
house of correction, the coustable shall 
be subject to the penalty of 

for every such omission, unless 
he can give a satisfactory reasou for 
it to the committee. 


For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
SAINCLAIR, 
Continued from p.83, No. XIX, 

Hit had already bad the glory 

of exhibiting some pictures in the 
rooms at the Louvre, through the 
influence of a celebrated painter (for 
at that time this honour was granted to 
amateurs with Cifficuity) Sainclair was 
not ignorant of this: he koew also, 
that Ciotilda was labouring with ardour 
for the next exhibition, which was 
to take place in a month. Duval 
who did not partake of Sainclat’s 
enthusiasm for Clotilda, openly com- 
bated his inclination. ‘ So,” said he, 
‘cat last, notwithstanding your vow, 
you are going to espouse a@ woman 
of celebrity.” ‘1 am not quite de- 
cided yet; but remember it is not 
the arts | bate: what displeases me 
is the importance amateurs attach to 
trifling successes, and to inferior talents : 
it is that unbridled self iove, which 
so entirely changes the feeling female 
soul, as to make it capable of sa- 
crificing its dearest affections.” “ Do 
you think Clotiida, is free from this 
vanity?” ‘It has not hardened her 
heart however ; she can love. Paint. 
ing is only her amusement. If vanity 
has not turned ber head, it must 
be from humility then, that she. ex 
hibits publicly her pictures, beside 
those 2 the greatest masters.” “ No; 
she follows through a kind of indo- 
lence, a ridiculous example, which is 
but too common at this time; as to 
any thing else, my sentiments for 
her, have not in the least changed 
my notions with reapect to amateurs; 
my opinions on that head are as se. 
vere as ever. It is asserted that a. 
mateurs should meet with more in- 
dulgence, than professed avtisis; be 
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it so, when in company, complaisance 
alone obliges them to an exhibition 
of their taients; but when they vo- 
luntarily exhibit in public, it ts na- 
tural to judge more severely of them, 
than of artists, ‘The second, and e- 
ven the third rank is a place of ho- 
nour. An artist of the middle rank 
may be very much esteemed; he 
does not show himself in public from 
presumption; it is an obligation on 
him, which constitutes his situation, 
which makes his existence. But the 
amateur, who produces himself, if he be 
not justified by the first rate talents, 
takes an inconsiderate step which 
almost always proves @ ridiculous 
vanity. Besides, how can ! feel a wish 
to criticise with severity, the picture 
of an artist; I know he cannot sell 
it at a high price; justice is done 
te him then: but the amateur, who 
does not sell his productions, cannot 
gain any information from tbe offers 
of purchasers; and when I see hin 
in a public exhibition, place his pic- 
ture between those of Guerin and 
Gerard, I feel strongly tempted to 
ridicule him; while, if [ had found 
this same work in his own cabinet, 
or that of a friend, | would have 

aised it with pleasure.” ‘ Let us 
add, that your amateur painters of 
high pretensions are always under 
suspicion of obtaining a little help 
jn their labours.” ** Clotilda is inca- 
pable of such deceit.” ‘ Every one 
does not judge so favourably of her.” 
** She ts too handsome and too amia- 
ble notto excite envy.” ‘* You will 
marry her, | am convinced.” But ; 
1 wish to reflect on the matter yet, 
and in the case of Albina, | did not 
hesitate.” “Oh! how nich betier 
she would have suited you.” ‘I 
feel it but too deeply, and it was to 
disengage myself from so dangerous 
a recollection, that | wish to form 
another engageinent.” ‘ But you ought 
to make a good choice.” ‘* At least 
1 promise you, not to do any thing 
jn a hurry.” 

Some short time after this conver- 
sation, Sainclair heard late at night, 
that Clotiida’s sister had just expired. 
Clotilda, having rematwed m her u- 
sual security, could not, as had been 
foreseen, receive ber last sigh: she 
was in the country, six leagyes trom 
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Paris; the messenger sent by 
dying person, arrived at the’ time 
when Clotilda was acting in a pri. 
vate play. 

The inistress of the house, to pre. 
vent disturbing the pleasures of the 
party, not only took good care, that 
the performance should not be ip. 
terrupted by informing Clotilda, that 
her sister was in the last agonies, but 
resolved to keep the arrival of the mes. 
senger unknown tiil the next morning. 

Thus Clotilda did not see the per. 
son who came to hasten her return, 
uatil fourteen or fifleen hours after 
her sister’s death. ‘These things were 
circumstantially told to Sainclair, and 
it was added that Clotilda had given 
nerself up to the most violent des. 
pair. ‘This account moved Sainclair 
very much. It was too late to go 
and make any inquiries about the incon. 
solable Clotilda ; and an affair of the 
greatest Consequence was, the next day 
to employ dainclair’s whole morning, 

Before he went to bed, he wrote 
to Clotilda, to inform her, that he 
was compelled to leave home very 
early the next morning, and to spend 
almost the whole day at St. Germain’s: 
he therefore could not present him. 
eelf at ber house before nine in the 
evening. Lhe next morning however 
hereceived a note, which treedhim from 
the obligation of going to St. Ger- 
main’s, and consequently left him to 
dispose of his day as he pleased — 
At ten in the morning therefore, he 
hasted to Clotilda’s, without any 
previous notice. Clotilda, believing 
she should not see hii till evening, 
had not in the least expected him; 
but she had put him on her list ;— 
so he was iiminediately admitted. He 
was detained some minutes in the 
with-drawing room ;. after which a sere 
vant maid led him into Clotilda’s 
chamber, where he found her lying 
on a couch. He was touched tothe 
bottom of his soul, on seeing her with 
her bair disheveiled, pale (tor she was 
not rouged) spiritless, one hand hold- 
ing a smelling bottle, and the other 
hulding a handkerchief to her eyes, 
her immoveable attitude, the disorder 
of ber dress, her groans and sobs, 
caused in him an ivexpresable trouble ;: 
he stood speechless for some instants; 
and when he gould speak, Clotitds 
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must have conceived from the great 
giteration in his voice, how deeply 
he was affected. 

Her plaintive accents became so 
peart-rending, that the kind hearted 
Saiuclair was melted into tears ; but it 
was with terror he perceived, that 
Clotiida did not shed a single tear: 
be was not ignorant how dangerous 
tearless gricf is, and he attributed 
the sutfocation, she seemed to labour 
under, to this unpossibility of weeping: 
he in vain conjured her to take some 
drops. ‘* Ah !”’ cried Clotilda, “there 
jsno remedy for such sorrow! | 
have been in the situation you see, 
from the moment | learned my mis- 
fortune ; it is athunder stroke which 
has thrown me to the ground; | need 
not wail; | know not if I suffer ;— 
lam annihilated; all my taculties 
are extinguished ; [I no longer exist! 
ah! leave me in this happy stupor, 
you cannot draw me out of it with- 
out burling me headlong into the most 
violent despair.” 

At these words Sainclair, penetrat- 
ed with tenderness and love, threw 
himself on his knees, and seized one 
of Clotilda’s hands. In doing this 
he stirred a small table, which hap- 
pened to be near the couch, and a 
pallet full of colours fell on her feet. 
“ Heavens!” she exclaimed, a pallet 
which beyond a doubt 1 must have 
placed there some days ago; a pal- 
let! for pity’s sake hide that odious 
object from me; it kills me.” How? 
a pallet :’’ “* well a pallet! ah! it 
was she taught me to paint, and I 
ne loved the art, only because 

owed this talent to her.” ‘“ Ado- 
rable Clotilda!’’ ‘Now the sight 
of an ousel, or a pallet recal such 
mournful recollections ; but henceférth 
! will paint no more, I could’ not 
hold the pencil and live; alas! | 
had finished the picture she wished 
me to exhibit at the rooms, in about 
a@ fortnight—l owe this respect to 
her memory; but what interest can 
1 take in any success it may have: 
the will no longer be there to enjoy 
it,” 

These words wrought Sainclair’s en- 
thusiasm to its height: he took the 

| pallet with the design of going 
to hide it in the neighbouring room ; 
but unhappily he had the aukwardness 
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to let it fall on the knees and under 
the eyes of Clotilda. ‘ Ah!” said 
she in a languishing voice, ‘ how 
you distress me! {i told you, | could 
not support this sight—it was here 
in this room, in this very spot that 
she saw me painting, that she gave 
me my pencils—it was she ground 
iny colours; her hand put them on 
this pallet—~ah Sainclair !"— 

Here Clotilda fainted ; Sainelair 
bewildered, sprang to the bell to 
call tor help. A moment after the 
door opens, and what was Sainclair’s 
surprise, when he saw Clotilda’s page, 
a boy of about eight years old, rua 
in, dressed as a Zephyr, he was in 
appropriate drapery; he had wings, 
and jieid a basket full of flowers.— 
On entering the room, he proceeded 
to place himself in attitude, saying, 
“do you wish, ma’am to resume 
your sitting?”  ‘* How,” cried Sain- 
clair, quite astonished, ‘‘ what do you 
mean?” ‘* Why sir,” replied the boy, 
‘Madame was painting this morning. 
I] ain the model, and I thought she 
wanted to finish her sitting, that was 
not quite completed, for when she 
sent me away, she told me not to 
undress myself: Ma’amseile Justine, 
had just come down; I was in her 
room, and on hearing Madame’s bell 
I came.” The little zephyr might 
have spoken for a much 8. time, 
without interruption: Sainclair was 
little inclined thereto; astonishment 
aud indignation had left him without 
motion: he was standing, and p.aced 
so as to hide Clotildafrom the boy ; 
he listened to him, and looked at him, 
preserving a melancholy silence !— 
Clotiida with her eyes sbut, lying on 
the couch, was in a situation not less 
painful ; the swoun did not give her 
an opportunity of cutting the impru- 
dent Zephyr short in his narration, 
and dismissing him, while she might 
invent some plausible fiction : in the 
state, she assumed ‘stratagem, ima- 
gination, presence of mind, ail the 
resources of artifice and genius were 
become completely useless, She was 
obliged to hear this terrible dialogue, 
without uttering a word, or daring 
to show the slightest mark of impa- 
tience, even flight was impossible.— 
Sainciair might well suppose, that 
she had feigned a swoon; but he 
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could believe that this unexpected 
scene had given reality to the fit, 
that had been acted at first. 

in fhne, remaining in this attitude, 
she was dispensed with, as to answer- 
ing, and in this depth of humihation, 
mn this mortal embarrassment, it was 
something. 
nules, Sainelair resumes— what, did 
Madame paint this morning ?”— 
«« There,” answered the boy; _‘ there 
is the pallet yet before you on the ta- 
ble.” ** She did paint with this pal- 
let '” “She did mdeed, and she has 
two of them, Mr. G has the o- 
ther.” “*G the painter?” ‘* Pre- 
cisely.” «To work at Madame’s 
picture, Pd wager?” “Oh! L do 
not know.” ‘ihe little fellow pro- 
nounced -this falsehood with emuvar- 
rassment. ** My friend,” said Sain. 
clair, **tell me the tiuth; Madame 
is asleep; she will not hear us :”— 
“Is she asleep?” ‘* Deep—hold, 
Jook now:” ‘*Ah! she is so, that 
is because she was up so early this 
morning.” ‘ Well now do not tell 
me a lie, does not Mr. G retouch 
your mistress’s pictures? you may 
confess, your mistress hides nothing 
from me, she has somuch candour: 
that if 1 asked her this question, she 
would answer me directly. ‘ it is 
tiue,” replied the boy, ‘*‘ Mr. G—— 
both begins and ends all Madame’s 
pictures.” At these words Clotilda 
could not hinder herself from making 
a motion, which frightened the boy 
exceedingly. ‘* Ah heavens! Madame 
is awaking.” ‘No, no,” replied 
Sainclair, “it is only an unpleasant 
dream sbe has: but tell me yet, have 
you learned in confidence, what you 
bave just told me?” Oh! not at 
ail: Madame believes, | do not know 
it; however] have’seen it a thousand 
times. At this moment Mr G 
is shut up in «the “little gallery and 
is all alone working at the picture.” 
‘‘Tiark ye, if your mistress should 
happen to be displeased with you, 
when she awakes, and that she turns 
you cff, you have only to come to 
ine in Provence-street, at the Cliaus- 
si¢ d’Anten; [will take care of you 
and apprentice you somewhere,.”-— 
« Oh! | had rather do that, than be 
performing Zephyrs and Cupids, It 
is so wearisome to be standing for 
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three hours, with one’s arm held up! 
it is summer yet; but last winter, 
Madaine gave ine a terrible cough” 
“how sor” Because she made ine 
remain entire mornings almost com. 
pietely naked, from ten in the morn. 
ing, till two in the aflernoon, mv 
only dress was an ell of gauze, and 
a a of fowers—l] was frozeg,” 
ee t can pot be love, that keeps 
you in this service then ?” “no truly 
sii, 1 can assure you it is a severe 
fatigue.” ‘*Go and rest yourself in 
the anti-chamber; | shah speak to 
you agaln when | am going away,” 
Lhe litle Zephyr went out running, 
and Sainclair, turning towards Clo 
tilda, found her in the same attitude, 
still without motion, and with her 
eyes shut. 

Llow divested of beauty she ap. 
peared to him now! With folded 
arms he contemplated her coidly for 
some instants ; then breaking silence, 
‘‘why madam,” said he to her ina 
chill tone of voice, “why lose in 
inaction a time so precious, every 
moment 0f which ought to be conse- 
crated to glory? learn to triumph 
over the griet, which overwhelms 
you; go find Mr. G. again, in order 
to finish tne picture, which Is to ap- 
pear in a fortnight. You promised 
your departed sister to give it to 
the admiration of the ~ public, you 
owe this respect to her memory— 
‘lake courage then, and resume this 
pallet, the colours of which were 
ground by a beloved hand; the 
inere sight of it has caused you to 
swoon; yet you have had the strength 
to use it; | expect this nobve eliort 
from you a second time—Do you 
think, by remaining silent and motion. 
lesssto persuade me, that you do 
not bear? you have just been pale, 
and now L see you redden; you 
answer me in spite of yoursell !— 
odious falsehood 
produced by au unbounded vanity, 
can be corrected, come out of this 
horrible abasement; cease to sport 
with the most natural and most sa 
cred feeliugs, in order to give & 
transient celebrity to inferior pro- 
ductions—productions, which are not 
even yourown. Kenounce ridiculous 
pretensions, and do not, to the mis- 
joxtuue of au unfecling heart, add 
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the voluntary crime of the most in- 


conceivable hypoerisy. Farewell, 
madam, be at ease about the conse- 
yences of this adventure. | promise 
you=-if not forgetfulness, secrecy at 
least.” 

At these words Sainclair delivered 
the wretched Clotilda from the most 
insupportable constraint and strangest 
confusion that ever a defeated and 
disappointed coquette experienced, 
He went out, and finding the little 
foot-boy in the antichamber still 
dressed, as Zephyr, he took him by 
the hand, and putting him into the 
eatiage, brought him away: for he 
was justly apprehensive, that Clo- 
tilda, incensed by his indiscretion, 
would dismiss him her service. 
Sainclair, after his transition so 
suddenly from admiration and love, 
to the coldest contempt, yet regret. 
ted the illusion he had lost, and 
was some time without wishing to 
hear marriage spoken of; at length, 
one of his relations proposed a young 
lady, who was rich, of an illustrious 
family, and had been reared in re- 
tirement by virtuous parents; and 
Sainclair, having ascertained, that 
she had no celebrity, permitted his 
friends to make some _ advances, 
These first negociations were so suc- 
cessful, that the conversation soon 
turned on appointing some day for 
being fixed, 
Sainclair suffere} himself to be led 
to the house of a counsellor of par- 
lament, uncle and guardian to the 
young lady. He entered a beautiful 
room, advanced, and saw in the recess 
of the fire place, a little, dry, brown, 
sharp, ill-formed figure, whose deformity 
was rendered still more remarkable 
by the brilliancy of her dress. She 
had, depending low on her forehead, 
a diadem of large white cameos; 
her neck, which was excessively 
thin, was overcharged with collars, 
ad gold chains, to which was sus- 
pended a great number of agate hearts 
aid pebbies, purchased at Meller’s, 
ind worn with vanity, as ingenious 
ad flattering emblems; her robe of 
‘soft, transparent texture, and orna- 
mented with gold fringe, accurately 
fave the oatline of the most un- 
lortunate shapes, and most irregular 
lm: a large bouquet, composed of 
BELFAST MAG. NO, XXI- 
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roses, completed the elegance of this 
Grecian costume. 

This youthful beauty, whose innoe 
cence nothing could disturb, received 
Sainclair not only without embar- 
rassment, but witha little brisk air, 
which confounded him ; she even be- 
came in a short time very lively 
and alluring; as her uncle, to 
enhance her value, had praised her 
gaiety very highly, she gave herself 
up to a thousand childish follies, 
which completely froze poor Sain- 
clair. She was only sixteen years 
old; but childishness of manner is 
almost as ridiculous in young females, 
disgraced by nature, as in superan- 
nuated women ; want of beauty should 
be replaced by reason and steadiness, 
and when youth is devoid of its fresh- 
ness, and graces, all the qualities 
of a ripe age are expected from it. 
Sainclair shortened his visit, and, as 
he went, bethought himself of the 
prediction of his friend Duval. 

In a short time after this first ine 
terview, Sainclair departed for » 
where his regiment was in garrison. 
He hoped, that in a small provincial 
town, eighty leagues from Paris, he 
should at last find an amiable, un- 
presuming woman; but on his arrival 
at » he jearned, that a _ small 
academy had been just established : 
this appeared an ill omen. In ef- 
fect, he found there the same literary 
rage with fewer graces: for want of 
masters, they had not the mania 
for the arts ; but all the males of the 
society were, according to their re 
spective genius, poets, mineralogistss 
naturalists economists, politicians, 
and almost ali the females authors. 
It was soon reported in the town, 
that Sainclair was in search of a wife; 
an@ that he would not have either 
a wit, a learned woman, or an artist. 
This mode of thinking appeared the 
more strange, as this supposed <is- 
like of the arts was very much 
exaggerated: but as Sainclair was 
amiable and rich, the only thought 
was, how to take advantage of so 
strange a mania. All at once, the 
young ladies, who had not yet con- 
versed with Sainclair, exhibited the 
most surprizing change; their sole 
employment was to conceal theit 
- and learning; they became all 
L 
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at once quite modest; they passed 
suddenly trom pedantry to the most 
marked affectation of ignorance and 
simplicity. Sainclair, who had been 
repelled by the pretensions of the 
females, he met at first in the so- 
ciety, was yet more so by the silli- 
ness of these latter. However he dis- 
tiuguhed one of them, who was 
prettier than the others, and appear- 
ed to have much unaffected wit: 
he conversed with her; and the 
young lady, who was in reality a 
sprightly gull, was the more amiable, 
as sie had no desire of shining: 
sue perceived, he was pleased; and, 
in order to completely secure her 
conquest, she hastened to declare, 
that she detested music, the arts, 
poetry, and reading. ‘This singular 
declaration announced so unhappy 
an organization, or so ridiculous a 
system, that it completely chilled 
Sainclair; he answered dryly, be- 
came absent, and soon heard her no 
more. 

Sainclair quitted this province 
witheut having formed any engage- 
ment: he left behind bim the cha- 
racter of the most fanciful and most 
inconsistent man ip the world. On 
arriving in Paris he heard a: piece 
of news, which transported him with 
joy. ‘The marriage of Albina had 
heen broken off. ‘This Albina, for 
whom he had had so tender a feel- 
ing, the modest, the charming Al 
bina was free. Sainclair flies to 
Count de Montclair’s, and requests 
the hand of the only person, . he 
could love. ‘The Count, received 
him very kindly, and even gave him 
to understand, that he had had some 
port in the dislike Albina had shown 
for the match, which had been just 
broken off. But, pursved he, smi 
ing, you pass fyr a very singular 
person ; it is pretended, that you do 
not wish for a wife, who possesses 
any talents; and | must net deceive 
you, Albina possesses many— What 
is it you tell me?” ’lis even so, 
Albina draws well; she has a good 
voice, and sings very agreeably ; 
she has great execution on the piano 
forte, is mistress of [English and 
ltalian, and is fond of literature, and 
the arts; you see, | conceal nothing; 
when so solemn an engagement is 
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under consideration, nothing should 


be hidden, . What,” exclaimed 
Sainclair, ‘* Albina possesses all these 
talents, and the world never has 
spoken of them !”—She has cultivated 
them without any pretensions ; they 
weie practised merely as relaxations 
from more useful occupations, *fAb, 
it is thus they give a woman, all 
the charm she can have; it js thus, 
that, joined to a touching modesty, 
they embeilish youth and the graces ; 
they spread over the whole of lije 
the sweetest enchantment. Come, 
come, replied Count de Montclair, 
laughing; L see, you are not so 
whimsical, as | supposed. With these 
words he conducted the happy Sain- 
clair to the feet of the amiable Al- 
bina; the final words were mutually 
given, and every thing irrevocably 
hxed -the same evening. ‘The only 
object now was to obtain the 
consent of Baron D’E\back, Sain. 
clair’s uncle and guardian, and 
fortunately he had just arrived at 
Paris with his daughter Clementina, 
and Versillac his son-in-law. An 
important affair brought to Paris this 
learned family, which existed but for 
glory. Versiliac had written a poem, 
which was set to music by his wife; 
as this poem was destined for the 
ress, and was historical, the Baron 
1ad composed. a preliminary dis 
course fall of erudition and the praises 
of the young poet, which was to be 
placed at the head of the work. The 
opera was received, rehearsed, and 
to be performed, when  Sainclair 
asked and obtained from his uncle 
the consent, he solicited. Clementina 
did not see without emotion her 
cousin, whom she had loved, become 
the possessor of a_ large fortune, 
which assured to him the power of 
living at Paris, that brilliant theatre 
for superior talents. She consoled 
herself by thinking, that however the 
lady, Sainclair was going to espouse, 
was only of high birth, and that she 
had no celebrity; in fine she ima 
gined it would be impossible 
Sainclair should not experience 4 
much vexation as regret, when 
should see the brilliant success of an 
opera, the words and music of which 
ali her relations and friends conside 
as perfect master-pieces. ‘Lhe marriag® 
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of Sainclair and Albina was cele- 
brated three days before the first 
representation of the opera, On the 
arrival of this grand day, Sainclair, 
his youthful wife and the Count de 
Montclair wentto the box, which the 
authors bad appointed for them, Sain- 
clair had some unpleasant forebodings, 
which the event but too well justifi- 
ed. The words were unanimously 
considered ridiculous, and the music 
detestable: there was the most pitiless 
hooting and hissing, which could not 
have proceeded merely from envy ; 
the work was not suffered to be 
concluded. ‘This event had a most 
melancholy influence on Versillac 
and Clementina through the remainder 
of theirlives. ‘hey were both victims, 
pot of the arts, but ofthe most foolish 

retensions, and an unbridled desire 
of celebrity. After so many brilliant 
hopes, they were obliged to return 
to their province with the overwhelm- 
ing disgrace of a complete, indis- 
putable fall. Vexation and chagrin 
entirely overturned their union; they 
had associated for glory only, and 
would not mutually share the humi- 
jiation of their reverse, each strove 
to throw the blame on the other, 
Clementina maintained, that the words 
had caused the ruin of her music; 
Versillac declared, that with a good 
composer his words would have beef 
raised to the skies. The Baron, dis- 
contented at the loss of his learned 
roared discourse, loudly took 
isdaughter’s part. Thus this unhappy 
conjugal work became a frighttul 
subject of contention. Things came 
to such a height, that they were o- 
bliged to have recourse to the most 
melancholy extremes; they separated, 
hever to join again. 

Albina’s lot was far different: she 
knew how to place her glory on 
those things only, which depended 
on. her own will, conduct, and feel- 
Ings, public esteem, the union of her 
family, and the tenderness of ber 
husband. She tasted, to the end of 
her life, all the happiness, which cah 
result from a legitimate attachment, 
reason, peace, and the esteem ofthe 
World; and Sainclair, after’ having 
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only literary 


en, in his early youth, the victim 


of the talents, and arts, ' became - the’ 
happiest of husbands and fathers, 
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To a Proprietor of the Belfast Magazine, 
N reading your Magazine for 
February fast, my attention was 
particularly engaged by the title of 
a paper signed 5.E. 

The subject | conceived a most 
useful one, as however valuable the 
acquisition of knowledge may be, there 
are nut a few who consider it dear 
bought, from the coutamination of 
morals which is often produced, by 
an unguarded and youthful mind 
coming into contact with vice clad 
in every alluring garb, which too fre- 
quently occurs where large num- 
bers meet for education, ‘The geuvera} 
tenar of the paper [| refer to is good, 
and it might have passed me un- 
noticed, had nota paragraph, alluding 
to a youthful Bard made me regret 
that some friend was not at your 
elbow while you nodded in your 
elbow chair; tor sure 1 am that if 


ou had been awake, such an 
ill-natured piece of sarcasm could 
never have. defiled the pages of 


your Magazine; you may: pot he 
acquainted with the person there al- 
luded to, but hundreds could not 
mistake it, and many, no doubt; are 
so wanting in the feelings of bene- 
volence as to turn that paragraph in- 
to a weapon of ridicule sufliciently 
sharp to wound the rising merits 
of a young man whose future pros- 
pects depend altogether at present 
on public opinion. ‘The profits from 
a small volume of poems, published 
some time ago, has  assisied the 
Bard to enter himself at college, 
and | hear that he has published ano- 
ther selection whieh the readers 
of his former volume will see 
with pleasure. In the picturing of 
simple scenes and manovers, the isard 
of Erin, excels many whose names 
are higher on the-list of fene, and 
the moral tendency of his pieces 
make them acceptable, as they may 
exclude some of. ihose eontemptible 
and licentious ballads, which owing 
to the high price of paper are the 
»xdductions within the 
reach ‘of tie ‘ldwer ofders' of 

But, sir, L’am_ afraid “my “feelings. 
have cartied me too far; 1 only have .. 
room now to request,” that persoval 
vices, pot personal defects, may, im 
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future be those which your corres- 
ndents endeavour to reform, and 
that should any of them attempt to 
Sully your pages by turning into 
ridicule any of the works of the 
Almighty, you will treat their pro- 
ductions with that contempt which 
they deserve. T. 
fast April 12, 1810. 
be 
Zo the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 
— 

GENTLEMEN, 

OBSERVE in your last, queries 

relative to alkalies, which | think 
(part of them at least) may be easily 
answered. 

Ist. How bleachers may know if 
potash and barilla ash contain fixed 
air. ‘This is easily proved by dropping 
a little vitriol (sulphuric acid) into 
a solution of them in water ; if it 
effervesces, or, in other words, makes 
a hissing noise, with air risingto the 
surface, it certainly contains fixed 
air; it will be necessary however 
to dissolve the portion of, alkali to 
be subjected to trial in boiling water, 
and kept during its solution in a state 
of ebullition, as it would be im- 
possible to prepare it with cold water 
and the surface exposed to atmos- 
pheric air, without its acquiring a 
considerable portion of aerial acid. 

2d. How to separate fixed air 
from the lees of the above ashes. 
Lime, fresh burned, either slacked 
or otherwise, will, by its superior 
affinity to fixed air, deprive them of 
it; the lime will all sink to the 
bottom, except a small portion which 
will be ‘held in solution. 

3d. Uf the Jees of said ashes are 
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not freed from the fixed air the 
contain, how far using them ip that 
state will retard their operation jq 
the process of bleaching linen with 
them. To this | cannot speak with 
the same certainty; but, taking jt 
for granted, that the use of alkafj 
in bleaching is by its dissolving the 
vegetable and carbonaceous matter 
with which the fibres of the flax 
are covered, and, thereby preparing 
them for the application of oxigen, 
either from the atmospheric air, or 
oxymuriatic acid. In this point of 
view, alkali containing fixed air can. 
not be as efficacious; it being a well 
known fact to farmers, that the s0- 
lution of vegetable and carbonaceous 
matter is greatly assisted by the 
addition of fresh burned lime, and 
but very little, if it be in a mild 
state, or impregnated with fixed air; 
in this respect alkalies are analogous, 
Soapboilers uniformly employ lime 
to render their lees active, as the 
alkali must necessarily part with its 
fixed air before it can uuile with the 
oil. 

But as there is a certain portion 
of lime remains in solution ia the 
lees, can that be any objection to 
the bleacher? 1 wish some of your 
chemica}) Correspondents ould take 
the trouble of informing us what 
injurious effect lime used in certain 
portions could have in __bieaching ; 
and, what would be the best manner 
of applying it with a view of lessen- 
ing the consumption of alkali, seeing 
they have one common principle viz, 
their promoting the solution of veges 
table and carbunaceous matter. 
| Banks of Bann, 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF DISTINGUISHED PERSONS. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF MADAME 
ROLAND. 
Continued from p.201, No. XX, 
“Wuar is life but an ocean, preca- 
rious as those, beta 
Which surround this terraqueous ball ? 
What is man but’ a bark, often Jaden with 
woes ; 
What is death bat the harbour of all? 


On our passage—to-day may be mild and 
serene, 
And our loftiest canvass be shown, 
While to morrow tierce tempests way 
blacken the scene, 
And onr masts by the board may be 
gone,” K USHTON. 


ANON having completed het 
eighteenth year, took the smalls 
pox, her parents having unfortunately 
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cherished prejudices against inoculation, 
The era lett a deep impression on 
her mind, not from any apprehension 
on account of the disorder, for she 
had too much philosophy not to sup=- 

t such a tmal with fortitude, but 
fom her mother’s affectionate solici- 
tude. Neither her fathernor motner 
ad ever’ bad the smali pox, and yet 
neither of them would suffer a io 
to pass, without kissing the disfigured 
cheek, Which Manon tried in vain to 
keep out of their way, lest they 
should take the infection. She re- 
covered slowly after severe suffering 
and imminent danger. ‘Lhe physician 
fading in one of his visits, the Ré- 
cherche de la Vérité, of Malbrancie, 
lying on the bed of his patient, chid 
ber for wasting her spirits at such a 
timein study. ‘* Why, my good sir,” 
replied she, ‘ did aM your patients thus 
amuse theinselves, instead of getting 
aigry with the disease, and the doctor, 
you would have much less to do.” 
Some persons in the chamber were 
conversing on public affairs; all Paris 
was running, they said, to some new 
loan or edict, which had just appear- 
ed. ‘the french,’ observed the 
doctor, “‘ tuke all upon trust.” Say 
rather,” replied his patient, ‘* upon 
appearances? = ** True” said he, 


“the expression is just and profound,’”’ 


“Do not chide me for reading Mal- 
branche,” answered she eagerly, ‘* you 
we that my time is not thrown a- 


,” 
° 


wa 
The health of Madame Phlipon be- 


gan insensibly to decline; she had, 


a stroke of the palsy, which with 
afectionate fraud she represented to 
her daughter as a rheumatic attack. 
Serious and taciturn, she every day 


lost @ portion of her vivacity, and’ 


secluded herself almost entirely froin 
the world. 

In 1775, M. Phlipon and _his 
family passed some weeks at Meudon. 
Madame Phlipon appeared relieved 
by this little excursion, and re-umed 
a portion of her accustomed activity, 

er daughter on their return to town 
Paposed a visit to the convent, where 
wie wished to see her former com- 
fanions, Her visit to the convent 
va short. «Why are you in such 
hate?” said her friend St. Agatha, 
“your mother will pot expect you 


to return home so soon.” She hur- 
ried away trom the couveut, and found 
a little oe standing at the door, 
who exclaimed on her approach :—~ 
“Ah! mademoiselle, your mother 
is very ill.” Struck with terror she 
uttered in reply some inarticulate 
sounds, and rushed towards her mo- 
ther’s chamber. Madame Phiipon’s 
countenance brightened on seving her 
daughter, while she spoke with diffi. 
culty a few half-formed words, She 
made an etfort to raise her arms, but 
one only obeyed the impulse; she 
endeavoured again to speak: vain 
attempt! palsy had annihilated — half 
her frame; laying her hand on her 
daughter’s face, sbe wiped cue | the 
tears with which it was bedewed, and 
tried to smile. ‘The disorder increas- 
ed with rapid progress. Mademoiselle 
Phlipon, with excessive activity, or- 
dered every thing; and before it 
could be done by others, did every 
thing herself. At ien in the evening 
the extreme unction according to the 
forms of the Catholic church, was 
adininistered. Mademoiselle Phlipon, 
standing with a light, which sbe held 
mechanically at the side of the bed 
of her dying mother, appeared as if 
in a stupor, a waking or terrible 
dream, that suspended all her facul- 
ties. Her eyes were fixed on one 
spot, her heart was occupied by 
one seutiment. At length letting the 
candle fall from her hand, = she 
fell senseless ou the floor, She was 


carried out of the room, and on her 


recovery with supplicating gestures 
implored permission to return to her 
mother, but the mournful silence that 
prevailed too well expressed that all 
was over. Her father at that instant 
entered the room, pale and speech 
less with sorrow ; bis daughter in a 
sort of frenzy, broke from those who 
with-held her, and rushed impetuously 
forth. It was with difficulty she couid 
be carried away from the Corpse and 
tuken to the bouse of a friend, A 


“strong constitution, and the uuweart- 


ed attentions which she received from 
her reiations, could only have preserv- 
ed ier from falling a victim in (hig 
first trial of sorrow. 

“Thus,” says Madame. Roland, 
‘‘was snatched from the world ove 
of the Best aud most amiable woes 
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that ever inhabited it. Nothing bril- 
lant rendered her remarkable, but 
every thing tended to endear ber, the 
moment she was kuown,; naturaily 
wise and good, virtue did .not seem 
to cost her any etlort, she Knew how 
to render it mild and easy like her- 
self. Prudent and calm, tender with. 
out passion, her pure and tranquil 
spirit respired gentiy, as flows the 
docile stream, that bathes with equal 
complacence the valley which it em- 
bellishes, and the foot of the rock 
by which it is restrained. ‘Ihe sud- 
den loss of such a mother made me 
experience the excess of grief, and 
the most violent transports.” = It is 
charming to possess unafiected seusi- 
bility, but unfortunate to have too 
much. 

‘The return to her father’s house, 
was a new trial for the affectionate 
sensibility of mademoiselle Phlipon. 
‘Ihey had taken the ill-judged pre- 
caution of removing her mother’s por- 
trait, as if the place where it had 
hung would not more painfully recail 
her loss. ITler studies became every 
day a source of consolation. ‘ Left 
more than ever by myself,” says she, 
‘and often in a melancholy disposi- 
tion, [ felt the necessity of writing ; 


} wished to render to myself an ac-_ 


count of my own ideas, and to en- 
lighten them by the intervention of 
my peu: when not employed in this 
way, | revised still more than [ me- 
ditated : I pursued a chain of rea- 
soning, and by these means bridled 
my imegination.” Her intention was 
by this means to fix her opinions, and 
to possess a register of her sentiments 
and the progress of her mind. 
““My happiness,”-says she, ‘* was 
my chief concern, and I perceived 
that the public never intermeddled 
with the happiness of° any one with- 
out marring it; 1 therefore determin- 
el not to publish any of my writings. 
If the public are forced to acknow- 
ledge that a woman has talents, they 
sift her character, her morals, her 
conduct, aud balance the reputation 
of her genius by the publicity which 
they give to her errors.* ° Ah! my 
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* Madame Roland might bave added ; 
and if they canuet flad any real blemish- 
€s in her cunduct, they are ingenious to 
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God! what an injury did those peo. 
pie do to me, who took it upon them 
to withdraw the veil under which { 
loved toa remain concealed.  Durin 
twelve years of my life, I have |g. 
boured along with my husband jp 
the same manner that I ate with him 
because the one was as natural to me 
as the other. During his administra. 
tion, if it were necessary to express 
great or striking truths, [| employed 
the whole bent of my sind ; that 
its efforts should be preferable to 
those of a secretary was but natural, 
1 loved my country ;* I was an en. 
thusiast in the cause of liberty; { 
was unacquainted with any interests 
or any passions that could enter into 
competition with these ; and my lan- 
guage, which was that of the heat, 
and of truth, ought to have been 
pure and pathetic.” 

Moiusieur Phiipon, for some time 
after the death of his wife, endea- 
voured to remain more at home with 
his daughter; but of this constraint 
he soon became weary. ‘* If I wish. 
ed to converse with im,” said she, 
‘we had but few ideas in common. 
1 often sat down to picquet with him; 
it however contributed very litile to 
his diversion to play with his daughter; 
besides he was not ignorant that [ 
detested cards—thai soul-less occupa. 
tion—and however desirous | ‘might 
be to persuade him that took plea- 
sure in them, and however | used 
to relish this manner of amusing him, 
he entertamed no doubt, but that it 
was all mere complaisance on my 
part.” 

Many circumstances highly inte- 
resting and important to the forma- 
tion of the mind of this truly admir 
able woman, this martyr to humanity 
and virtue, whose untimely fate can 
never be sufliciently lamented, are 
here omitted lest this biographical 
sketch should be extended to an un- 
reasonable iength. 

In 1775, mademoiselle Phlipon be- 
came acquainted with Monsieur Ro- 
land. **ttound,”* says she, * he had 








substitute tiction for facts; the more abe 
surd, the more credible, and the more 
eagerly received. ; 


* Fickle people, and frivolous as light! 


unworthy the sacrifices that have beta. 


made for them! 
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hat kind of formality contracted by 
dydy, but his manners were easy and 
simple, with the politeness of a man 
of birth. Born in the midst of opu- 
lence, he was descended from an an- 
cient family, whose fortunes had beeu 
melted away by prodigality. The 
youngest of five brothers, who had 
been made to enter the church, he 
had left his paternal mansion at the 
age Of nineteen, to avoid taking or- 
jets, or entering into commerce, to 
both of which he was equally averse. 

He had formed a project of going 
to the Indies, which the state of his 
health had prevented, A _ relation, an 
inspector of manutactures at Rouen, 
proposed to him to engage in that 
part of the administration, as 

The young man complied, distin. 
guished himself by his activity and 
at length became advantageously set- 
ted. ‘Travelling and- study divided 
bis time. Ou his return from a jour- 
ney to Italy, mademoiselle Phiipon 
fund in hima valuable triend; and 
considering him as the being to whom 
she was about to unite her destiny, 
became much attached to lim. 

The first year of their marriage was 
spent at Paris, whither business, with 
respect to the manufactures called 
M. Roland. After leaving Paris they 


spent four years at Amiens, “* where?” 


ays Madame Roland, ‘ we never quit 
our study but to walk in the neigh- 
hourhood of the town: I formed an 
herbal of the plants of Picardy, and 
spent iny time mostly in literary oc- 
cupations.”” 

In 1784, M. and Madame Roland 
removed to the generality of Lyons, 
and settled to Villefranche in the pa- 
temal mansion of the former.  ‘* It 
was there,” says Madame Roland, ‘* my 
‘imple taste became conversant in ail 
the details of rural economy: it 
was there that | employed for the 
telief of my neighbours some acquir- 
td knowledge : i became the physi- 
tan of the village, so much the 
mote beloved as giving succour in- 
ead of demanding retributions, while 
ihe pleasure of proving useful ren- 

those cares agreeable.” 

In 1789, Madame Roland snatched 

husband from the grave, during 
a dangerous malady, from which her 
res ouly could have saved him.— 
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She passed twelve days without sleep, 
and six months in ail the anxiety of 
perilous convalescence. ‘* Yet,” says 
she, “ I was not even indisposed, so 
much does -the heart confer strength, 
and double our activity.” 

In 1784, they made the tour of 
England, and in 1787 that of Switz- 
erland, an interesting account of 
which appeared in the posthumous 
works of Madame Roland. During 
these journeys she acquired some va- 
luable friends. 

The revolution ensued, that extraor- 
dinary epoch in human affairs: the 
friends of liberty and humanity, in 
the hope of beholding the regener- 
ation of their species, and meliorat- 
ing the lot of the lower and more 
uniortunate classes of mankind, re- 
joiced and triumphed. Respectable 
but mistaken transports! M. and 
Madame Roland gave, by their o. 
pinions, offence at Lyons to many 
individuals, who habituated to com- 
mercial calculations, could not con. 
ceive how any one could be induc. 
ed through mere philosophy, to pro- 
voke and applaud changes, which 
could only prove useful to others.— 
M. Roland, elected a member of the 
municipality on its first formation, 
distinguished himself by his inflexible 
justice. Being deputed to the consti- 
tuent assembly in behalf of the in- 
terest of Lyons, he repaired to Paris, 
where they passed nearly a year. It 
was at this period that they connected 
themselves with those respectable but 
unfortunate men, destined with them- 
selves, to become the martyrs and the 
victims of the sacred cause of hu- 
manity and freedom. . 

Monsieur Pilipon died during the 
severe winter of. 1787, at sixty three 
years of age, in consequence of the 
catarrh, with which he had been Jong 
alfected., 

Public affairs now absorbed their 
whole attention, while they resigned 
themselves to the passion of serving 
their country, and thus benefiting the 
human race. M. Roland had exe- 
cuted the office of inspector of com- 
merce and manufactories in the 
generality of Lyous, with knowledge, 
activity and probity. A correspond- 
ence had also taken place about 
this time between him and Brissot, 
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that ever inhabited it. Nothing bril- 
lant rendered her remarkable, but 
every thing tended to endear her, the 
moment she was koown, naturaily 
wise and good, virtue did .not seem 
to cost her any etlort, she knew how 
to render it mild and easy like her- 
self. Prudent and calm, tender with- 
out passion, her pure and tranquil 
spirit respired gentiy, as flows the 
docile stream, that bathes with equal 
complacence the valley which it em- 
bellishes, and the foot of the rock 
by which it is restrained. ‘Ihe sud- 
den loss of such a mother made me 
experience the excess of grief, and 
the most violent transports.” It is 
charming to possess unafiected seusi- 
bility, but unfortunate to have too 
much. 

‘The return to her father’s house, 
was a new trial for the altfectionate 
sensibility of mademoiselle Phlipon., 
‘Ihey had taken the ill-judged _ pre- 
caution of removing her mother’s por- 
trait, as if the place where it had 
hung would not more painfully recail 
her loss. Her studies became every 
day a source of consolation. ‘ Left 
more than ever by myself,” says she, 
‘and often in a melancholy disposi- 
tion, I felt the necessity of writing ; 


} wished to render to myself an ac-, 


count of my own ideas, and to en- 
lighten them by the intervention of 
my peu: when not employed in this 
way, | revised still more than [ me- 
ditated : | pursued a chain of rea- 
soning, and by these means bridled 
my imagination.” Her intention was 
by this means to fix her opinions, and 
to possess a register of her sentiments 
and the progress of her mind. 
“My happiness,”-says she, ‘ was 
my chief concern, and I perceived 
that the public never intermeddled 
with the Aetna of’ any one with- 
out marring it; 1 therefore determin- 
elnot to publish any of my writings. 
If the public are forced to acknow- 
ledge that a woman has talents, they 
sift her character, her morals, her 
conduct, aud balance the reputation 
of her genius by the publicity which 
they give to her errors.* ° Ah! my 








* Madame Roland might have added ; 
and if they canuet fiad any real blemish- 
©s ia ber cunduct, they are ingenious to 
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God! what an injury did those peo. 
pie do to me, who took it upon them 
to withdraw the veil under which { 
loved ta remain concealed.  Durin 
twelve years of my life, I have Ja. 
boured along with my husband jp 
the same manner that | ate with him 
because the oue was as natural to me 
as the other. During his administra. 
tion, if it were necessary to express 
great or striking truths, { employed 
the whole bent of my sind ; that 
its efforts should be preferable to 
those of a secretary was but natural, 
1 loved my country ;* I was an en. 
thusiast in the cause of liberty; { 
was unacquainted with any interests 
or any passions that could enter into 
competition with these ; and my lan- 
guage, which was that of the hail 
and of truth, ought to have been 
pure and pathetic.” 

Monsieur Phiipon, for some time 
after the death of his wife, endea- 
voured to remain more at home with 
his daughter; but of this constraint 
he soon became weary. ‘If I wish 
ed to converse with fim,” said she, 
‘*we had but few ideas in common. 
1 often sat down to picquet with him; 
it however contributed very litile to 
his diversion to play with his daughter; 
besides he was not ignorant that | 
detested cards—thai soul-less occupa. 
tion—and however desirous | ‘might 
be to persuade him that I took plea. 
sure in them, and however I used 
to relish this manner of amusing hin, 
he entertamed no doubt, but that it 
was all mere complaisance on my 
part.” 

Many circumstances highly inte- 
resting and important to the forma- 
tion of the mind of this truly admit 
able woman, this martyr to humanity 
and virtue, whose untimely fate can 
never be suflicientily lamented, are 
here omitted lest this biographical 
sketch should be extended to an un- 
reasonable iength. 

In 1775, mademoiselle Phiipon be- 
came acquainted with Monsieur Re- 
land. ‘* i found,”* says she, “he ha 








substitute tiction for facts; the more abe 
surd, the more credible, and the more 
eagerly received. i 

* Fickle people, and frivolous as light! 


unworthy the sacrifices that have beta, 


made for them! 
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that kind of formality contracted by 
dudy, but his manners were easy and 
simple, with the politeness of a man 
of birth. Born in the midst of opu- 
lence, he was descended from an an. 
cient family, whose fortunes had beeu 
melted away by prodigality. The 
youngest of five brothers, who had 
been made to enter the church, he 
had left his paternal mansion at the 
age of nineteen, to avoid taking or- 
des, or entering into commerce, to 
both of which he was equally averse. 

He had formed a project of going 
to the Indies, which the state of his 
health had prevented. A_ relation, an 
inspector of manulactures at Rouen, 
proposed to him to engage in that 
part of the administration, = 

The young man complied, distin. 
guished himself by his activity and 
at length became advantageously sct- 
ted. ‘Travelling and- study divided 
bis time. Ou his return from a jour- 
ney to Italy, mademoiseile Phiipon 
fund in him a valuable triend; and 
considering him as the being to whom 
she was about to unite her destiny, 
became much attached to lim. 

The first year of their marriage was 
spent at Paris, whither business, with 
respect to the manufactures called 
M. Roland. After leaving Paris they 


‘spent four years at Amiens, “ where?” 


says Madame Roland, ‘ we never quit 
our study but to walk in the neigh- 
hourhood of the town: I formed an 
herbal of the plants of Picardy, and 
spent iny time mostly in literary oc- 
cupations.”” | 

In 1784, M. and Madame Roland 
removed to the generality of Lyons, 
and settled to Viilefranche in the pa- 
temal mansion of the former.  ‘* It 
was there,” says Madame Roland, ‘* my 
‘imple taste became conversant in all 
the details of rural economy: it 
was there that | employed tor the 
telief of my neighbours some acquir- 
ed bavwledee: i became the physi- 
tan of the village, so much the 
more beloved as giving succour in- 
stead of demanding retributions, while 
the pleasure of proving useful ren- 

those cares agreeable.” 

In 1789, Madame Roland snatched 
her husband from the grave, during 
a dangerous malady, from which her 
fires ouly could have saved bhin.— 
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She passed twelve days without sleep, 
and six months in ail the anxiety of 
perilous convalescence. ‘ Yet,” says 
she, “ 1 was not even indisposed, so 
much does the heart confer strength, 
and double our activity.” 

In 1784, they made the tour of 
England, and in 1787 that of Switz- 
erland, an interesting account of 
which appeared in the posthumous 
works of Madame Roland. During 
these journeys she acquired some va- 
luable friends. 

The revolution ensued, that extraor- 
dinary epoch in human affairs: the 
friends of liberty and humanity, in 
the hope of beholding the regener- 
ation of their species, and meliorat- 
ing the lot of the lower and more 
uniortunate classes of mankind, re- 
joiced and triumphed. Respectable 
but mistaken transports! M. and 
Madame Roland gave, by their o. 
pinions, offence at Lyons to many 
individuals, who habituated to com- 
mercial calculations, could not con. 
ceive how any one could be induc. 
ed through mere philosophy, to pro- 
voke and applaud changes, which 
could only prove useful to others.— 
M. Roland, elected a member of the 
municipality on its first formation, 
distinguished himself by his inflexible 
justice. Being deputed to the consti- 
tuent assembly in behalf of the in- 
terest of Lyons, he repaired to Paris, 
where they passed nearly a year. It 
was at this period that they connected 
themselves with those respectable but 
unfortunate men, destined with them- 
selves, to become the martyrs and the 
victims of the sacred cause of hu- 
manity and freedom, 

Monsieur Pilipon died during the 
severe winter of. 1787, at sixty three 
years of age, in consequence of the 
catarrh, with which he had been long 
alfected, 

Public affairs now absorbed their 
whole attention, while they resigned 
themselves to the passion of serving 
their country, and thus benefiting the 
human race. M. Roland had exe- 
cuted the office of inspector of com- 
merce and manufactories in the 
generality of Lyous, with knowledge, 
activity and probity. A correspond- 
ence had also taken place about 
this time between him and Brissot, 
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whom congenial principles had mu- 
tun y attracted, { ‘vis correspondence, 
Was, -y the revolution, still farther 
encouraged, Notwitasiandiag his  si- 
tuation im life, his family, aod his 
connections, which might be suppesed 
to attach him to the aristocracy, 
Roland was, by his turn of mind 
and character, rendered interesting 
to the popular party. In !791, he 
was elected deputy extraordinary to 
the constituent assembly to solicit 
assistance for the manufactures ; he ac- 
cordingly went to Paris with his 
family. Madame Roland, who had 
been five years absent trom the place of 
her birth, and who had watched with 
a lively interest the progress of the 
revolution and the lavours of the as- 
sembly, whose characters aud talents 
she had anxiously — studied, seized 
this opportunity to attend their sit- 
tings. ‘* There,” says she, ‘I re- 
marked with vexation that kind of 
superiority on the side of the court 
party, which dignified habits, purity 
of language, and polished manners, 
cannot fail to give inJarge assemblies. 
But strength of reason, the cous 
rage of integrity, the lights of philo- 
sophy, the fruitsof study, and the fluency 
of the bar, could not tail to secure 
the triumphs of the patriots, if they 
were all honest, andcould but remain 
united.” 

Brissot introduced M. and Madame 
Roland to several of the members of 
the assembly, whom similitude of 
principles, or zeal for the public 
good drew together. It was then 
agreed that they should meet four 
evenings in the week at M. Roland’s, 
By this arrangement Madame Roland 
became acquainted with the progress 
of affairs, in which, from her taste 
for political speculation, and for the 
study of mankind, she was gy 
interested. ‘1 knew,” says she, 
‘the part which became my sex, 
and never stepped out of it. [took 
no share in the debates whici passed 
in my presence. Sitting at a table 
without the circle, | employed my- 
self with my needle, or ia writing 
letters; yet, if L dispatched tea e- 
pistles, which was sometimes the 
case, | lost not a syllable of what 
was passing, aod more than ounce bit 
my tips to restrain My npatience te 
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speak. What struck me most 

distressed me exceedingly, was that 
sort of light and frivolous chit-chat, 
in which men of sense waste tug 
or three hours without Coming to 
any conclusion. ‘Taking things in de. 
tail, you would have heard excellent 
principles maintained, and some good 
planus proposed; but on suinmin 
up the whole, there appeared to be 
no as marked out, no fixed result 
or determinate point, towards which 
the views of each individual should 
be directed. Sometimes for very 
vexation, [ could have boxed the 
ears of these philosophers, whom [ 
daily learned to esteem more for 
the honesty of their hearts, and the 
purity of their inteutions. Excellent 
reasoners all, and all philosophers, 
and learned theoretical politicians; 
but, hota Sgyorant of the art of mana- 
ging mankind, and cunsequently of 
Swaying an assembly ; their wit and 
learning were too generally lavished 
to no end.” Robespierre was some- 
times of these parties; persuaced, 
at that time, of his love for liberty, 
the usual penetration of Madame 
Roland was suspended in_ his favour, 
while she was inclined to attribute 
his faults to an excess of © patriotism, 

‘“‘He had that kind of reserve,” 
says Madame Roiaud, “which I 
mistook for modesty. Never did the 
smile of confidence rest on the lips 
of Robespierre ; while they were 
almost always contracted by the 
malignant grin of envy, striving to 
assume the semblance of disdain, 
Hiis talents as an orator were below 
mediocrity ; his vulgar voice, ill- 
chosen expressions, and faulty pro- 
nunciation rendered his discourse 
extremely tiresome. But le main 
tained principles with warmth and 
perseverance; and there was some 
courage in doing so, at a_ time, 
when the defenders of the popular 
cause were greatly diminished ja 
numbers.” 

The mission of Roland having 
detained him seven months at Paris, 
he quitted it in the middle of Sep- 
tember, after obtaining for Lyons 
every thing that it could desire. 
One of the last acts of the comstt 
tuent assembly was the suppressioa 


of inspectors. M. aud Madame Re 
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ynd considered whether it would be 
peter to remain in the country, 
or pass the winter ‘in Paris, where 
Roland might continue — his literary 
hours, in the focus of science, a- 
midst artists and men of letters. la 
dhe month of December they ac- 
cordingly returned to Paris, About 
the middle of March, they were in- 
formed by one of their friends, that 
the court, full of perplexity and 
garm, was desirous of doing some 
popular act, and had even an idea 
of appointing patriot ministers. Several 
persons, had turned their thougits 
towaids M. Roland, whose literary 
reputation, adininistrative knowledge, 
justice, and vigour of mind, afforded 
a prospect of stability. On the 23d 
Brssot and Dumouriez came, on the 
breaking up of the council, to in- 
form Roland that he was appointed 
minister jor the home department, 
aid to salute him as their colleague. 
On their leaving the house; “ there 
goes a man,” said Madame Roland, 
speaking of Dumouriez, whom she 
had then seen for the first time,— 
“there goes aman of asubtle mind, 
and a deceitful look ; against whom 
it wil perhaps behove you to be 
more upon vour guard than against 
ay other man whatever.” It ap- 
peared to her impossible that Roland 
and Dumouriez could act long in 
concert. ‘On one side,” says she, 
“Ll beheld integrity and frankness 
personified, with rigid justice, devoid 
of all courtly arts, and all the dex- 
lefous inancweuvres of a man of the 
worid: on the other, i fancied | could 
recognise a libertine of great parts, 
a determined adventurer, inclined to 
Make a jest of every thing except 
ils own interest and fame.” 

Roland by his indefatigable — in- 
dustry, readiness in business, and 
methodical habits, was soon enabled 
0 arranye in his head the various 
branches of his departinent. For the 
inst three weeks be was enchanted 
With the apparently excellent dispo 
ton of the king, to whose pro- 
lesstons he gave entire credit. ‘* Good 
God,’ said bis wife to him, “ when 
see you and Claviere* set out for 
hecouncil, with all that delightrul 
—— = 4 —— 
*One of bis colleagues in office. 
BELFAST MAG. NO, XXL. 
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confidence, it always seems to me 
that you are on the point of com- 
mitting some egregious folly. [ 
never could bring myself to believe 
in the constitutional vocation of a 
king, born and brought up in des- 
potism, and accustomed to arbitrary 
sway. Had Lewis been sincerely 
the friend of a constitution that would 
have restrained his power, he must 
have been a man above the cominon 
race of mortals; and had he been 
such a man, he would never have 
suffered those events to occur that 
produced the revolution.” ‘Ihe first 
time Roland appeared at court, the 
simplicity of his apparel excited the 
surprise and indignation of the court 
satellites, who deriving from ctiquetie 
their sole importance, believed the 
state depended on its preservation. 
«Oh dear, sir,” said the master of 
the ceremonies, with a countenance 
of alarm, whispering Dumouriez, and 
glancing at Roland, ‘**he has no 
buckles in his shoes.” ‘* Oh lord,” 
answered Dumouriez with comic 
gravity, “we are ali ruined and un- 
done.” 

«Roland without me,” says Madame 
Roland, ** would not have been a 
worse minister; his activity, his 
knowledge, his probity, were all his 
own: but with me he attracted more 
attention ; because | infused into his 
writings that mixture of spirit and 
of soitness, of authoritative reason 
and of seducing sentiment, which are 
perhaps only to be fouud in a wo- 
man endowed with a clear head and 
a feeling heart. & composed with 
delight such pieces as 1 deemed 
likely to be useful; and felt in so 
doing greater pleasure than bad Lb 
been Known as the author, i am 
avaricious of happiness, and with 
me it consists in the good [| do,” 

Reparations were made, by the 
pubiic commotions and alarms for the 
dreadful tragedy of Sepieinber 1792; 
on the first symptoms of which, 
Roland took every step, in his office 
of minister, to avert the comin 
storm, which the most vigilant hu- 
manity could devise. ‘le massacres 
continued four whole days. “ I know 
of nothing, says Madame Roland,” iu 
the annals of the most barbarous® 
nations comparable to these atrocious 
M im 
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acts. The health of Roland was im- 
paired by these proceedings. He 
was still ignorant of a warrant having 


been issued against him; a secret 
which his wife had been careful to 
heep from his knowledge. Some- 


body, however, tn the following week, 
informed him of the circumstance. 
Madame Roland prepared to go with 
her daughter into the country, whither 
she wus desirous of retiring; should 
the enemies of her husband proceed 
to the last extremities, it would be 
easier she thought, ior him to escape 
alone, than when embarrassed witb 
his family. Her passports bad been 
delayed by the section, and scarcely 
were they delivered to her when 
she was seized with an alarming ill- 
ness—When she recovered suiticient 
strength she proposed tu go out ta 
order to show herself to the muni- 
cipality ; when by the sound of the 
alarin bell, her purpose was suspend- 
ed. At half past tive the same even- 
ing six armed men appeared at M. 
Roland’s, when one of them read 
au order of the Revoluiiorary Com 

mittee, by virtue of which they were 
come to apprehend him. ‘1 know 
of no laws,” replied Roland, * which 
constitute the authority =you 
mention, nor shall | obey the 
orders which it issues. If you em- 
ploy force, | ean only oppose to it 
such resistance as I am capable of 
making; but I shall protest against 
it to the last moment of my life.” 


‘©] have no order,” said the man, 
‘to use violence; | shall retura 
therefore, and communicate your 


answer to the council general of the 
commune.” It ingmediately occurred 
to Madame Reland, that it might 
not be amiss to denounce, in the 
most public manner, these proceed- 
ings to the convention. She accord. 
ingly went there, but could not gain 
admittance, 1 was,” says she, ‘‘in 
that temper of mind which imparts 
eloquence; warm with indignation, 
superior to fear, my bosom glowing 
lor my country, the ruin of which 
I foresaw; every thing dear to me 
was at stake; feeling strongly, ex- 
pressing those feelings thuently, and 
too proud not to uller them with 
dignity. 

laving, at length, after many de- 
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lavs and difficulties reached her own 
house, when a man who was Close 
behind her, and who had slipped in 
unpereeived by the porter, begged 
her to conduct him to citizen Roland 
“1 came,” said the man, “to |e 
him know, that we are absolute! 
determined oa confining him thy 
very evening.” ‘They must be 
sagacious if they accomplish their 
purpose.” «1 am happy to hearia, 
for it is an honest citizen to whom 
you are speaking.” 

“{ may be asked,” says she, 
‘‘why, under such circumstances, | 
returned to the house. Nor is the 
question irrelevant. I have a natural 
aversion to esery thing inconsistent 
with the grand, bold, and ingenious 
proceedings cf innocence: an effort 
to escape irom the hand of injustice 
would be te me more painful than 
any thing it could inflict. During 
the last three months of Roland's 
administration, our friends often urged 
us to quit the hotel, but it was al. 
wdys contrary to my __ inclinations: 
it was Incumbent on the minister te 
be at his post. It was possible to 
reach his life when abroad, with 
equal advantage to the assassins, less 
benefit to the public, and less glory 
to the victim. Such reasoning will 
be deemed absurd by those whe 
prefer life to all other things.” 


Madame Roland acted upon these 
principles; she refused to leave the 
hotel on the month of January, de- 
termined to share the fate of her 
husband. ‘Jhat fury, she also be 
lieved, glutted with her destruction, 
would be mitigated against Roland ; 
who, if saved from this crists, —_ 
yet be reserved to benefit France. Her 
linprisonment and trial might there- 
fore be productive of advantage te 
her husband, and to her country; 
or, if destined to perish, it would 
be wader circumstances in which life 
itself. would have become a burthen. 
‘Thus magnaoinously reasoned this 
adinirable woman ! 


Scarcely had she s¢ated herself at 
her desk to write a note, when she 
was disturbed by a loud knocking at 
the door. It was a numerous dept- 
tation of the commuue to search for 
Roland ; they withdrew much dis 
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satisfied at not finding him. Over- 
come with fatigue Madame Roland 
retired to rest. She slept for a- 
boutan hour, when she was awakened 
hy a servant, and informed that some 
gentlemen of the section requested 
her to step into the adj *ning room, 
«{ understand what it means,’ re- 
plied she, calmly, ** f will not make 
then wait.” When shewent into the 
the next apartment; ‘* We come, 
citoyenne,” said the men, “to take 
you into custody, and to put seals 
upon your property. Here isa war- 
rant of the revolutionary committee 
tocommitt you to the Abbaye.” ‘The 
warrant did not specify any motive 
for her arrest. 

At seven o’clock in the morning 
che left her daughter and domestics, 
aier exhorting them to calinuess and 
patience. © You have people here 
who love you,” said one of the 
commissioners observing the tears of 
her family. “ 1 never had any about 
me who did not,” replied she, while 
walking down stairs: from the bottom 
of which to the coach, drawn up on 
the opposite side of the street, stood 
two rauks of armed citizens. She pro- 
ceeded gravely, with measured steps, 
while her eyes were fixed on these be: 
luded men. ‘The armed force fojlowed 
the coach in two files, while the miser- 
able populace, attracted by the sight, 
stopped to gaze as it passed. “ 4- 
way with her to the guillotine !” ex- 
chimed several persons. ‘* Shall we 
draw up the blinds?” said one ofthe 
commissioners, civilly. ‘* No, gentle- 
men; innocence, however oppressed, 
hever puts on the guise of criminality : 
| fear not the eye of any one ; nor 
will L conceal myself from any per- 
son’s view.” «You have more 
‘rength of mind than men; you wait 
patiently for justice.” «Justice! were 


justice done, I should not be now 
in your hands. But should an ini- 
quitous procedure send me to the 
scaffold, I shall walk to it with the 
same tranquillity and firmness as | 
now pass to prison, My heart bleeds 
for my country, while | regret my 
nustahe in supposing it quaiified for 
freedom and happiness: but life 
appreciate at its due value, | never 
feared any thing but guilt ;—injustice 
and death ¢ despise.” 

Having arrived at the Abbaye, that 
scene of massacre, her guides made 
her ascend a narrow © stair-case-— 
“Where is my room,” said she to 
‘the wife of the keeper, a woman 
with an agreeable countenance— 
The commissioners gave very strict 
orders; the keeper, an active, o- 
biiging, humane man, did not ob- 
serve the orders which were given 
him, but treated Madame Roland 
with the greatest kindness and = hu- 
manity. ‘* Well then,” said she, 
seating herself, and falling into a 
train of reflections, ‘«1 am in prison.” 
The moments that followed, she de- 
clared, she would not have exchanged 
for those which might be esteemed 
the happiest of her life. She was 
sensible of the value of integrity and 
fortitude, united with an approving 
conscience. ‘I recalled the past to 
my mind,” says she, “1 calculated 
the event of the future. L devoted 
myself, If | may say, voluntarily to 
my destiny, whatever it might be: 
1 defied its rigour, aud fixed myself 
firmly in that stare of mind, in which, 
without giving ourselves ccncern for 
what is to come, we seek only em- 
ployment for the preseut.” But this 
tranquillity in regard to her own 
fate extended not to that of her 
country and her friends. 

To be Continued, 
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Report of the Proceedings of the Class 
of History and Ancient Literature, 
of the French Institute, delivered at 
the pubtic meeting on the 7th of 
July, 1809, by M. Ginguené. 

GOSSELIN has inquired into 
**the geographical —— the 
cients had of the coasts ef India. 


He conceives, that Herodotus was 
misled by the Persians, who were de- 
sirous of persuading him, that they 
had penetrated much further into in- 
dia than they had done in reality un. 
der Darius, the son of Hytaspes.— 
bvery thing in the description of In- 
dia, given by that historian, — relates 
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only to districts, at no great distance 
from the river Hindus: Major Ren- 
nel therefore is mistaken, when he 
places on the banks of the Ganges, 
the Padzi, Anthropophagi, neighbours 
according to Herodotus of the Ich- 
thyophagi, who dwelt on the bauks 
of the Indus, and of the Nomaedes, 
who lived near them. ‘lhe dominions 
of Darius he thinks, extended no 
further south than the vale, through 
which this river flows; and no fur- 
ther north than the Hypavis, which 
likewise bounded the conquests of 
Alexander. 

M. Gosselin next defends Megas- 
thenes and Deimachus against the 
severe censure passed on them by 
Strabo. ‘lhese writers whose works 
have not reached us, were sent in 
succession on embassies beyond the 
Hypanis, by Seleucus Nicator. Both 
of them describe [ndia under the 
general form of a vast i:langle, the 
norilern side of which extended from 
the frontiers of Bactriana to "ne mouths 
of the Ganges, and the other sides 
reached from these two points to the 
promontory, now called Cape Comorin. 
As the measures assigued by these 
ambassadors were given soon after the 
death of Alexander, they no doubt 
used the stadium, by which his 
marches were reckoned. ‘Ihis is now 
generally agreed to be the stadium 
of Aristotle, which he says makes a 
four hundred thousandth part of the 
circumierence of the earth. Now if 
we calculate by this standard, the 
nuinber of stadia assigned by these 
authors to the two sides of the trian- 
gle terminating at Cape Comorin, and 
set them off by the.compasses, or in 
a straight line, on Major Rennel’s 
large map. we shall find the distan- 
ces perfectly agree, It is true, if we 
trust to Eratosthenes, as quoted by 
Strabo and Arrian, we shall fiod the 
mea-ure of the north side, as given 
by Megasthenes, too short by neara 
third, But M. Gosselin supposes that 
there was an error of the transcriber, 
in the copy of Megasthenes, used by 
Eratosthenes, sixteen thousand stadia 
being put instead of twenty-six thou- 
sand; which would agree as nearly 
as can be expected with the truth, 
and is configmed by the portion of the 
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itineraries of Alexander and Seleucus, 
preserved by Pliny. 

To these general data, Megasthe. 
nes added astronomical observations 
which prove, that the latitudes he. 
tween which India was included were, 
not unknow to him. ‘I hese obser. 
vations being transmitted to Alexan. 
dria, were afterwards mistaken and 
altered by the geographers of that 
schoo], in order to make them agree 
with their erroneous estimation of the 
measure emploved by Megasthenes, 
and the systematic notions they bad 
framed of the latitudes of India. M. 
Gosselin traces their errors, poiiits 
out their cause, and then corrects 
them. 

About thirty years after, Patrocles 
was sent into India by Antiochus So- 
ter, and brought back a new descrip. 
tion of that country. He also con 
sidered it as of a triangular figure, 
but apparently assigns very ditlerent 
measures to its sides. He gives only 
about two thirds of the number of 
stadia to each side, a_ circumstance 
of itself sufficient to lead to the con 
jecture, that his stadium was not the 
same: and if we suppose that be 
used the stadium, which Posidonius 
afterwards attempted to revive and 
appropriate to humself, and of which 
two hundred and torty thousand were 
equal to the circumference of the 
globe, his measures will differ lite 
from those of Megasthenes. 

It was for waut of atteucing to 
this difference in the standards em- 
ployed, that subsequent geographers 
rejected the authority sometimes of 
one, and sometimes ot the other; and 
that Eratosthenes, endeavouring to 
rectify the apparent inaccuracies and 
disagreements of the various writers 
who had preceded him, deviated still 
farther from the truth, and gave India 
the form of a rhomboid. His map 
however, which is traced by Mr. 
Gosselin, was almost generally adopted, 
and will serve to elucidate many 00- 
scure passages in subsequent author, 

‘The sovereigns of Alexandria, de- 
sirous of making themselves niasiers 
of the trade to India, did every 
thing in their power to_ promote the 

rogress of navigation. Vessels sailing 
ae the Arabian Gulf, our Red Se 
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coasted along the shore as far as Ma- 
var; and some even to the mouths 
of tne Ganges. Bat tn the first cen- 
wry of our present era navigators 
jad observed, that regular winds pre. 
yailed periodically in those seas. Lip 
palus, (rusting to these winds first 
ventured to leave the coast of Ara- 
bia benind him, launched out into 
the ope sea, and as he expected, 
was waited to the shores of India, 
Henc his grateiul contemporaries 
gave the name of Hippalus to the 
wind tuat conveyed hm thither, the 
Jeuconoltus ol tue Greeks and Ro 
ais, aud our south west monsoon, 
‘he north east monsoon brought him 
back to the entrance of the Arabian 
Guif, and thus we may trace his 
course without fear of besng = mis- 
taken. 

Of ail the itineraries of India, 
ublished in the reign of Ptolemy 
Pnilade pus, we have only the I’e- 
ripus of tue Erythrean Sea. -This, 
according tao M. Gosselin, is very 
accurate, till it approaches the Ganges ; 
aud it is altogether erroneous beyond 
that river, which the Alexandrian na- 
vigators had scarcely ever passed in 
those days. It was not till pear the 
end of the first century, that Marinus 
Tyrus was enabled to collect fresh 
informatou, and construct new maps, 
iu which he in some degree supplied 
the deficiency of the Periplus with 
respect to tuese coasts of ludia. As 
his works are lost, all our knowledge 
of them is derived trom Ptolemy, 
who sometimes adopts, and sometimes 
criticises his Opiniens. M. Gosselii 
describes and examines the coast, of 
lndia, as they aie represented by 
both these geograplers ; first from 
the Hindus to the promontory of 
Lory, oppo ite Taprobana; and then 
fron this promontory to the regions 
beyond the Ganges, the Golden 
Ciersonese, and lastly to Catigara— 
The figure of India in the maps of 
these geographers is strangely irre- 
gular; but the distances between the 
harbours, rivers, and capes, are given 
by Marinus ‘Iyrius, with a degree of 
accuracy hithertc not suspected, this, 
M. Gosselin proves by restoring his 
map, which Piolo’ had disfigured 
y his pretended corrections, and 
foinparing the distances collected by 


Marinus, with those determined by 
the moderus. Beyond Cape Cory 
however it appeais that the standard 
of measurement in the ancient map 
changes; and both Marinus ‘Lyris 
and Ptolemy, misled by vague in- 
formation, bave iaid down the coasts 
of Coromandel twice i succession, 
prolonging them to the Ganges, and 
omitting the coasts of the Curears, 
Orixa, and part of Bengal. 

The text of Ptolomy bas not reached 
us unaltered, ‘The later Greeks added 
to it the discoveries made down to 
their time beyoud Ci ligara, where 
Ptolomy stopped; and through a 
singular blunder, they placed on this 
side that potnt, the vew countries that 
lay beyond it M. Gosselin points 
out and corrects all these errors, aud 
conciudes with av examination of the 
coast of Vaprobana, anciently Simun- 
dus, or rather Pala.imundus, and now 
Cey'on. In this pait he solves seve. 
ral difficulties in what has been writ- 
ten on this island by Ptolemy, Stra- 
bo, Piiny, and others; aud reduces 
within due bounds the exagerations 
and fabulous reports given by the 
ambassadors, which the king otf ‘Tap. 
robana sent to the emperor Claudius, 
part of which he ascribes to the mis- 
interpretation of the Romans. 

M. Barbié du Bocage communicate 
ed to the class, the commencement 
of his inquiries into the topography 
of the plain of Argos. Having drawa 
up by order of the French goveru- 
ment, a large map of the Morea, 
which is pow engraving at the war 
office in Paris, he was ied to com- 
pare the present state of the country 
with the ancient; aud has particularly 
exainined the most celebrated part 
of it, Argos and its surrounding plain, 
which now present an aspect very 
ditfereat from what they formerly 
bore. 

‘The learned are sometimes blamed 
for discussing subjects, on which more 
than enough has aiready been written: 
but it is often this very superfluity 
which induces them to write. ‘Thus, 
though long artic.es, tracts, nay vo- 
lumes, have Leen written on the masks 
of the ancients, AZ. Mongez has 
thought fit to resume the subject, 
by way of setting it at rest. We 
knew that the mask worn by the 
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ancient actors had a very large mouth ; 
but what wus the reason of this?— 
Some have supposed, that metalic 
plates were included in it, to increase 
the sound of the voice; others that 
it had the form of a= shell, in order 
to produce the eifect of the modern 
speaking trumpet. Barthélemy, in his 
Anacharsis, is decidedly tor the former 
Opinion ; and quotes tor his authorities 
Pliny, Solinus, Aulus Gellius, and 
Cassiodorus; to say nothing of Abbe 
Dubos, who had only mistaken the 
ancients before lim. Pliny says, that 
the stone calcophonos, when struck, 
sounded like brass ; and that tragic 
actors should never omit wearing it. 
Solinus, who almost always copies 
Pliny, adds that this stone preserves 
the clearness of the voice. Both 
these passages however merely indi- 
cate, that the caleophonos was a proper 
amulet for tragedians, as the jasper 
was for warriors, and as a hundred 
others were supposed for various pur- 
poses, both by the ancients and mo- 
derns, in the ages of credulity. Aulus 
Geilius says, that the head and face 
of the actor being entirely covered 
by the mask, which has but one open- 
ing through which the voice can Issue, 
the sound is rendered stronger and 
clearer by it. But here is no men- 
tion of the peculiar form of — the 
mouth, or of plates of metal fixed 
in it. Cassiodorus says nothing of the 
mouth of the mask: he merely 
ascribes the extent and strength of the 
voice in tragic declamation, to the 
reverberatious of concavities ; and it 
sloes not even appear, whether be 
speaks of the hollow of the mask, 
er of the circular form of the theatre. 
Abbe Dubos had fancied, from what 
Pliny and Solinus say of the calcopho- 
nos, that the ancients first lined the 
mouth of the mask with brass, and 
then placed in it very thin plates of 
1 kind of marble! his whimsical 
idea he attempts to support by a 
passage of Quintilian, who speaks 
of the ridiculousness of laughter m™ 
a mask: but the Roman author is 
not speaking, as Dubos supposes, of 
a disagreeable sound produced by 
jaughter issuing through an artificial 
inouth-picce; he merely alludes tothe ia- 
congrunty of the sound of laughter with 
the fealures exhibited by a tragic mask. 
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Both these hypotheseses appear tg 
have arisen from the imaginary jy, 
possibility of an unassisted voice bein 
heard through the extent of the ancien 
theatres: but experiments lately made 
#t those of Saguntum in Spain, 
TVaurominium in Sicily, and Verong 
in Italy, leave no doubt on this head, 
We may safely conclude therefore, 
that the reason why the ancients made 
tie mouth botn of the tragic and comic 
Masks so large, aS to admit of the 
teeth and even the lips being seep 
trough them, was merely ‘hat the 
voice might receive no obstruction, 

Another subject discussed by M, 
Mongez is that of the vessels called 
lachrvinatory. ‘Lhese, which are 
small pbiais of glass or earthern 
ware with long slender necks, and 
commonly found in Sarcophagi, in 
ancient urns, where they are mixed 
with ashes and fragments of bones, 
are supposed to have held the tears 
of the mourners. As they are not 
very well adapted for catching these, 
and little spoons are sometimes found 
with them, or even in them, some 
have embellished the fiction by re- 
presenting these spoons as used to 
cellect the tears, and transfer them 
to the phials. ‘The ancients however 
are totally silent respecting any such 
practice. Petronius indeed says, of 
the servant of the matron of Ephesus, 
lachrymas commodabat lugenti, “ she 
leat tee mourner tears ;” but none 
of the commentators understand this 
literally. ‘The only support it has 
beside conjecture is a bas relief, 
said to have been found at Padua, 
on which a funeral procession is re- 
presented, and one of the females 
attending, is holding a vessel of this 
kind to her eye, as if to catch the 
tears. This sculpture however is 
undoubtedly a forgery, and apparently 
of the fifteenth century, in which 
M. Mongez had belore supposed 
this notion was first broached, Ac- 
cordingjy he still continues of 0- 
pinion, with Schoeptilin and Paciaudi, 
that these little vessels were used, 
not for tears, but for liquid balsams, 
perfumes, or odoriferous oils, which 
the relations of the deceased poured 
on the body when placed on the 
funeral pile, and on the ashes before 
they were enclosed in the urns. Ia 
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confirmation of this, M. Mongez 
gives two figures from acknowledged 
antiques, in which small vessels of 
precisely the same shape are evidentl 
designed to hold pertumes, and dit- 
fyse their odour. 

Another subject, discussed by the 
same gentleman, is the signification 
of the words d:-rA00s, duplex, and 
their derivatives, with the dress of 
the cynic philosophers. ‘Translators 
have generally rendered the words 
jucliov Ssrasy by patlium duplex, 
or double cloak, without considering 
whether it meant acloak as big again 
as usual, a cloak oi double the com- 
mon thickness, a cloak doubled by 
folding, a cloak wrapped twice round 
the body, or a cloak with a lining. 
All of these, except the last, M, 
Mongez finds on ancient monuments, 
or in ancient authors; but which of 
them was the double cloak of the 
cyuics? Winkelmann, speaking of the 
siatue Of one of these philosophers 
at the villa Albani, concludes, that 
it was neither, but a cloak with a 
lining, because the cloak of that 
statue is not doubled by folding. 
M. Mongez however sliows, that the 
learned German antiquary was .mis- 
taken; and that the cynic cloak 
difered from that of the other 
Grecians meiely in being thus dou- 
bied, 

Mr Lewis Petit-Radel pursues his 
inquiries of a different Kind in’ an 
investigation of the original historical 
monuments of Celtiberia and par- 
ticularly those of ‘Tarragona. He 
conceived, that the military remains 
ofacity so celebrated in history, 
must, frum their native and gigantic 
proportions, be connected with all 
the facts, that confirm the remote 
period of tie civilization of Europe, 
and particularly with the primitive 
history of Ceitiberia; and that there 
must have beena connection between 
the ancient inhabitants of this coast 
aid the Pelasgo-Tyrrbenian colonies 
om the coast opposite. Accordingly, 
ater examining the military remains 
of Tarragona, he has compared the 
§ographical records of the couutry 
between the Ebro and Pyrenees, and 
of ancient Bartica, with those of 
the coast of Italy from Piombino to 
Puzzuolo, Having examined the 
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ancient coins of both countries, the 
perfect resemblance, which the Cel- 
tiberian and ‘lurdetanian characters 
bear to the old Greek, contirms bim 
in his. opinion, that the historical, 
it not the primitive civilization of 
Celtiberia, originated from the ‘lyrr- 
henian Pelasgi setticd on the coasts 
of Hetruria and Latium. M. de 
Laborde first observed, in his Pictu- 
resque tour through Spain, that the 
Roman walls of Tarragona, built by 
the Scipios, bave for their base the 
gigantic ruins of the original enclo- 
sure ; and that the stones of the Roman 
structure are marked with the same 
Celtiberian characters, as are found 
on the most ancient coms and monu- 
ments of that region, It appears too, 
from a plan of the wals of ‘larra- 
xona, Communicated to M. Petit- 

adel, in 1805, by a learned Spaniard, 
Mr. Antony de Marty, that the modern 
city is included within the circum- 
ference of the Roman, being to itin 
the proportion of eight thousand 
Castilian feet to fourteen thousand ; 
and that the ancient city was even 
much larger than the Roman. ‘lhe 
primitive ramparts are composed . of 
enormous blocks of stone; but not- 
withstanding their bulk and irregu- 
larity, M. Petit-Radel does not hud 
in them the characteristics, by which 
he distinguishes the Cyclopean struc- 
tures; though every thing Convinces 
hin of their high antiquity. He 
finds in them too the marks of Greek 
construction, not Carthagenian, as he 
at first thought. At Barcelona how- 
ever he peiceives the characteristics 
of Carthagenian building; aud the evi- 
dent diflerence between the military re- 
mains ol these two cities he considers 
as a proof, that the Greeks and 
Carthagenians had both founded cities 
in Baetuca at ditlerent times. 

‘lo ascertain the period, unques- 
tionably very remote of the Greek 
ov Pesasgic toundation of larragona 
lie has recourse, with the best critics, 
to the topographical synonimes of 
regions, mouniains, rivers, people, 
and cities. Of these be quoles bt) 
many striking ones, in Comparing 
the coasts of Hietruria and ancient 
Latium with the Celtiberia of the 
ancients, we are astonished with bin, 
that the ancients themselves do act 
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appear to have heen struck with 
the similitude Phe time he fixes 


on for the foundation of the city 1s 
that when the Peia.gi; who about 
the year 1539, B.C. had left Eiis, 
and taken refuge on the coast of 
Italy afterward called the Lyrrnenian, 
where they lived in great prosperity 
for near two centuries, and built 
flourishing cities ; were driven thence 
by famine and contagious diseases, 
as we are informed by Dionystus of 
Halicarnassus, whom Freret endeavours 
in vain to refute, and settied among 
the barbarians. Sailing from the 
coast of Hetruria, thev landed on 
that of Celtiberia, and there fixed 
themselves nearly inthe same order 
as before. Llence we find in both 
countries the same names of people, 
rivers, and towns; a remarkaple cir- 
cumstance, which can have no otber 
cause. 

A letter of MM. Favel, from 
Athens, dated the 14th of June 1808. 
affords M. Petit-Radel farther con- 
firmation of his general theory of 
ancient structures. It contains an 
account of the ruins of two cities 
lately discovered in Asia Minor, by 
M. Gropius, a Westpalian artist. 
‘They are at the foot of mount Si- 
xylus, on the confines of lonia, 
Asolia, and Lydia. ‘Lhe walls of one 
are tormed of rough stones, but square, 
and in regular courses; those of 
the other are constructed with = Ir- 
regular polygons. ‘This is built on a 
bili near the sea; and on a con- 
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tinuation of the same hil! are above 
a hundred tombs, some of which are 
surrounded by a wall formed of ip. 
regtliar polygonal stones, like the 
walls of Mycena, and of Larissa jg 
‘Lhessaly ; while others are en losed 
within a wail of reculariy squared 
stones, lke tbe tombs « ituin the walls 
of Mycene, and like tie walls 
of cities of lonian toundation, and 
all the structures in geceral that 
have a certain date po teror to that 
of the arrival of the gy p' ian Colony 
under Danaus. Here we have the 
same two ages for the fouudation 
of these cities as appear in all the 
shniar ruins discovered in Greece 
and Maly. Strabo peoples the coast, 
where M.Gropius has mice these dig. 
coveries, with Pelasgians irom shee 
saly. ‘Lhe walls of Larissa, Lamia, 
and Pharsalia. in Thessaly, ure con. 
structed of irregular polygous, like 
those of the maritime city discovered 
by M. Gropius. ‘lhe bed of the 
Cayster too is contracted by two 
quays of similar structure: and this 
was a common practice, according 
to Strabo, of the Larisseans of ‘| hes- 
saly, from which country he derives 


the Larisseans of this part of the 
coast of Asia. Hence M. Petit- 
Radel concludes, that these remains 


are partly those of Peiasgian colonists 
from ‘lhessaly, partly those of otian 
conionists; and that the dilferent 
kings of tombs answer to the two 
periods of their estabiishiment. 
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OFFENDERS ESCAPF, BECAUSE THE 
LAWS ARE TOO SEVERE. 
ROM tne tables in Howard’s State 
* of Prisons, we learn that at the 
different assizes within the Oxford cir- 
cuit, for seven years, from 1764, 60 
persons were tried, and 615 acquitted ; 
besides 293 discharged by procia- 

mation. 

Within the home circuit from 1764 
to 1770. inclusive, 159 were burnt in the 
hand, 96 whipped, and 386 acquitted. 
Ju the Norfolk circuit from 1750 to 
1772, 434 condemned to death, aud 


onty 117 executed. In the same 
space of time, tor the midland cit 
_cuit, 518 condemned to death, and 
116 executed. And at the Old Bailey, 
London, from 1749 to 1771, inclusive, 
1121 sentenced to die, 
ecuted, 

‘Lhe number of those acquitted 
must be reterred to maeny escaping 
through the lenity of judges, Juries 
amd prosecutors, struggling against 3 
law, to which their feelings were @ 
opposition, rather than to the mno 
cence of the accused, as it is not 
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be presumed magistrates would com- 
mit to prison without a probability of 
guilt. After seeing so many let loose 
ger every assizes, formed to vice in 
ive rank hot-bed of a jail, we caunot 
wonder at the increase of crimes.— 
The old system of punishing has 
eminently failed. It is time to try 
the effects of substituting a 
severity Of punishment, ; 


\WEFFICACY OF THE PUNISHMENT OF 
DEATH. 

Dr. Rush relates that ** The duke 
of Tuscany, soon after the publication 
of the Marquis of Beccaria’s excel- 
leut treatise on this subject, abolish- 
ed death as a punishment for mur. 
der. 

A gentleman who resided five years 
at Pisa, informed him that only five 
murders had been perpetrated in his 
dominions in twenty years. ‘The same 
gentieman added, that after his resi- 
dence in Tuscany he spent three months 
in Rome, where death is still the 
punishinent for murder. During this 
short period, there were sixty mur- 
ders committed in the precincts of 
that city. It is remarkable (conti- 
nues the doctor) that the manners, 
principles and religion of the mbabi- 
tants of Tuscany and Rome, are ex- 
atly the same: the abolition of 
death alone for murder produced this 
difference in the moral characters of 
the two nations.” 

In the one the punishment was strict- 
ly enforced, but death was not the 
penalty. in the other, the punish- 
ment was in its letter severe, but it 
was evaded, and the sanctuaries screen- 
ed those, whom the laws condemned. 





The hopes of escape counterbalanced 
the dread of a more severe sen- 
tence, K. 


EXTERIOR CEREMONIAL OBSERVANCES 
OFTEN CLOAK KNAVERY. 

In an account of a journey from 
Bengal to England through the northern 
part of India, the author, George 
Forster, relates that on taking up his 
lodging at Akorah, in a mosque, the 
usual place of; lodging in that coun- 
try, at the time of evening prayer, 
he was desired by one of the Mol- 
lahs or priests, to prepare himself for 
the ceremony ; but being fatigued he 
urged in excuse the debilitated state 
of his body; the Mollah looking at 
him with coatempt told him it was 
the more necessary to pray to obtain 
better health. At midnight a per- 
son endeavouring to take a turban 
from the bed clothes of the travel- 
ler, and being caught by the arm, 
said in a faultering voice, that he 
was the Mollah of the mosque, and 
from his voice appeared to be the 
one, who had reprehended the neglect 
of prayer. ‘ What think you my 
friend of these Mahomedans?” ex- 
claims the writer, ‘‘ who if they wash 
and pray at five stated times, abstain 
from wine and the flesh of hogs, and 
utter a string of Arabic ejaculations, 
which they do not understand, believe 
that they have procured the Divine 
licence to violate the laws of justice.’ 
Surely this trait is not peculiar 
to the disciples of Mahomed.— 
Daily observation shows that among 
Christians, a punctilious observance of 
forins, is often a cover for knavery 
or a substitute for bouesty. kh. 
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MARGARITA. 
(A VERSION OF AN ANCIENT IRISH POEM) 
Scene near Galway. 


THE breeze of night slept on the moon- 
struck waves, 

And rosy morn its rays in ocean laves 4 

My wandering steps inviting to the 
shore, 

Where svoths my care the dashing billows 
ruar. 

*Vid, Miss Owensons, Patriutic Sketches, vol, 2, 

p. 43, for the prose translativa, 
BiLPasr MaG. NO, XXI, 











Stately, as swans float o’er the surges 


high, 

A distant ship salutes my raptured 
eye; 

The freshening breezes prese the swelling 
sails, 

And urge her tothe shore in favouring 
ales ; 

The beach she reaches, and her active 
crew ‘ 

Quickly ber precious lading give w 
view. 
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The richest silks of Greece loose floating 
rise, 

Beaming the splendour of a thousamd 
dyes ; 


While precious stones that thirsty drink: 


the Ih, 

Gileam on the dazied eye with radiance 
bright. 

But soon my wandering senses fixed 

reniain, 

On one fair object issuing to the plain ; 

Behind her fiowsot maids a spowy line, 

jn movements gevtie, and in air divine ; 

But she that lovely train. outshines as 
far, 

As radiant Hesper dims each lesser’star 4 

Whiie her untainted mindits brightness 
beams, 

I brough her fine form, and admiration 
chaims ; 

Diffusing smiles, which thoughts to softe 
uess iInove, 

And tune each passing gale to sighs of 
love. 

Pown her soft breast, and waist decreas- 
ing small, 

Her wavy locksin pafting radiance fall, 

While happy rings of gold rejoice to 
deck, 

In fond embrace, her snow surpassing 
neck. 

The blushes of the rose dissolve in bliss, 

While her enchanting cheek they lightly 


kiss: 

Of her scarce parting lips the charms to 
view, 

The dawn delays his steep course to pur- 
sue, 

Now various thonghts of contemplation 

rise, 

W bat can bring down this angel from the 
skies? 


For not inferier to the angel choir 

Jo *Margarita rank my thoughts as- 
pire. 

© brightest star of keanty’s spreading 
sky ! 

That softivy swelling on the gazing eye, 

Dissolves in luxary the sinking seul, 

Subjecting thoughts ‘to your uncheck’d 
controul, 4 

Fair nymph, whoyse teeth are white as 
polish’d snow ; 

Sweetest of bravches, which luxuriant 


grow , 
Trew ap iliestrious race, whose deeds oft 
clan 
The eternal song, and feed the Poet’s 
flame ; 


O.ynice of love, whose tones, which melt 
the heart, 








oo — 


* Margaret Deanc. 
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New accents to the listening harp im- 
part; 
When you appear, the sun enfeebled 
shows, 
Thy hair, which richer than his noog 
beanis glows, 
Happy the man must above all appear, 
Who favour’d dares thy presence soft 
come near, 
Melt at thy touch, hang on thy kind 
eCVes, 
Or waste his soul for thee in tender sighs, 
O too enchanting look, that first could 
dart, 
Its keen persuasion tomy troubled heart, 
With love’s bright radiance dim’d my 
aching eyes, 
And made me first the Poet’s rapture 
prize. 
Than the famed Helen you art far more 
fair, 
And as chaste Dian pure and fovely are; 
Thy fourm above Cassandras is arrayed 
In charms, or +Graina’s soft eyed maid, 
And over Deirdra's suars, the mild and 
young, 
Whose fame by Erin’s bards has oft been 
sung 3 
And yet thy glowing charms unpraised 
remain, 
And ail their brilliant splendour shines in 
vain ; 
The lily sues unheard thy neck to grace, 
The rose, to vaunt the blushes of thy 
face, 
Thy waist excels the érmins in its mold, 
Thy tuneful soug the stroke of death can 
bold. 
My heart bleeds ever wounded by. thy 
eyes, 
My soul dissolves itself in ardent sighs, 
Withered and pale I pining droop forlorn, 
Like flowers the absence of the sun who 
mourn ; 
Like the lone bird on evening’s purple 
wave, 
I. solitary sink towards the grave. 
Thy breath alone can warm again my 
heart, 
For it more sweets than mornings ¢an 
impart. 
In vain F Ay, thy form pursnesme fleet, 
Thy presence stil! in solitude I meet. 
In thickest crowds alone I seem to rove, 
Imagination dwelis with thee and love. 
Thy spreading locks from Cupid’s net 
extend, 
The rose ‘and lily for thy cheek contend, 
‘Thy accent soft thrills like the melting 
- String, 
SSS OE eee 
+ Acclebrated Trish beauty and heroine in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, 
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And thy eyes beam! Its power I dread 
tu sing : 
Ob happy be ! who from jt speeds his 


flight ; 
Yethapless be ! thy charms cant bless 
his sight. NEN—s, 





TO LUCY, 
THE moth who round the taper flies 
Unconscious of his fearful doom, 
Lured by the bright destruction dies, 
larushing to a flaming tomb. 


More blessed than I, who know my fate, 
ind all my danger plainly view, 

Yet can’t from thy loved charms retreat, 
But eager what consumes pursue. 


Enchanting maiden pity lend, 

Those tempting harms front mie concéal 5 
Or kind at once MY anguish end, 

By letting balmy hope prevail. 


iff am doomed your scorn to prove, 
lenvy how the moth expires ; 
| should live racked. by slighted love, 
. &§ He dies obtaining his desires. 
HeLiorrorus 


fags 
i _——— 
THE FAREWELL. 
WRITTEN ON LEAVING BUNCRANA, IN HIS 
MAJESTY’S SHIP L’ ARGUS, sep. 1508, 
“ The wand’ring streams that shine between the 


hills, 
The grots that echo to the “on rilis, 
Ede ying gales that pant among the trees, 
j fie lakes that quiverto the cur Lae breeze ; 
No more these scenes iny meditation aid.” 


POPE, 
7 AH! why will fortune thus our hopes 
undo, 
Why will her frowns our ew’ry step pur- 
sue ? 


Can her relentless soul no pity feel, 
For all our wand’rings round her fickle 


wheel ? 
Will not her breast the softer passions 

; move, 
The sigh of friendship, or the charms of 

love ? 


A loyer’s anguish cannot plead with thee ; 
Friendship may wish, and-hope, and sigh 
in vain, 
You but enjoy the friend and lover’s pain, 
Thus I lamented, as the fresh’ ning gale, 
Whistied along and filP’d the spreading 
sail ; 
Sudden I turn’d, as nigh the point® we 
drew. 
But the lov’d spot receded from my view, 
Eager | ran, and snateh’d the glass} a- 
gain, 


Hager { look’d, but found I look’d in vain; 


: * wa, Duoree point i in Lough Swilly, which when past 
Pisvents a view of Buncrana, 
t Spyglass. 














No, ruthless dame! for ever changeful be, © 





And slowly turning, felt the lab’ring sigh, 

And the full tear half glist’aivg in wy 
eye, 

Nor did | stop the mite—to friendship 
dear, 

Say can you call it an anmanly tear? 

’fwas parting caus’d the limpid drop to 
flow, 

And I dont blush to pay the debt I owe. 


Now down the lough the Argus plows} 
her way ’, | 
Her hundred eyest oft moisten’d by the ! 
spray, > 
Heedless of what we think, or what we 
Say ; 


Yet as if conscious how her guarded sides, 

Spurn the white foam as swiit along she 
glides, 

?Till quite surrounded by old Ocean’s 
wave, 

Adieu Buncraua ! was the sigh we gave, 

Aud as from view tie less’ning land de- 
cay’d, 

Gave a last look, and to myself thus said, 

** Wherever Happiness thou may’st dwell, 

Whether with kings, or in the hermit’s 
cell, 

Quit thy abode with all thy’smiling train, 

Peace, Joy, aud Pleasure, and this spot 
altain ; 

Here ev’ry charm of innocence impart, 

And bless the c t erful mind, and gen’ ous 


heart, 
Then may we hope for happier days to 
COME, 
When wand’ring is no more the Sailor’s 
doom,” J.P. 
= 


TO WOMAN, 
ADDRESSED TO THE AMIABLE MRS. H., 


O woman! dear object of love and de- 
light, 
How oft has my lay been inscrib’d to 
thy name, 
With ardour increas’d, my fond vows still 
I plight, 
And give but the tribute thy merits can 
claim. 
With thee in life’s path should I joyfully 
tread, 
The frowns of adversity ne’er could ap- 
pal, 
The sweet smile of woman, contentment 
would spread, 
And the moments of happiness ever 
recal, 


When urged by misfortune, and clouded 
by grief, 


We feel the corroding attacks of ‘eee 


pair, 





_—- eee = 


t Alluding to the heathen mythology. ‘The Ara 
gus has the image of a peacock, with a hundred 
yes painted ju the tail, for the figure head, 
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And the sneers of the world, give no hopes 


of relief, 
To the endless distractions of sorrow 
and care, 
"Tis then lovely woman comes forth to 
our aid, 
(The only bright ray that enlightens the 
gloom) 
The charms of her converse, our bosoms 
invade, 
And again we think only of pleasures 
to come. 


In the dark hour of sickness when terrors 
appear, 
When the pangsof affliction embitter 
the soul, 
And hope (to the care-worn sufferer dear) 
We cant in the joy-moving passions 
enrol. 


*Tis then, with an anxious desire to ree 
lieve, 
Dear woman approaches our grief to 
attend, 
Her anxious solicitude, bids us believe, 
That she is our truest companion and 
friend. 


Her form, her endearments, her mild 
beaming eyes, 
The world’s greatest masters have held 
in controul, 
Philosophers, sages, the learn’d and the 
wise, 
Submit te the charmer as lord of the 
whole. 


May woman remain then, my solace and 
pleasure, 

And ever continue our glory and pride ; 

Possess’d of dear woman, J have such a 


treasure, 
As nought in the world can afford me 
beside. 
His Majesty's Ship L' Areus, J.P. 
Cove of Cork, Dec. 1808, 


THE SISTERS. 
ADDPESSED TO THREE YOUNG LADIES OF B—. 


szP. 1808, 
AS Cupid one day in his moments of 
pleasure, * 
Was shooting his amorous arrows €ach 
way, 
My joy at the moment was great beyond 
measure, nh, 
Three arrows had pierc’d me as sighing 
l lay. 
The pain was so gentle, the wounds so en- 
dearing, 


So happy my “ bosom’s lord,” sat on bis 
threne, 





[ April. 
That sighing, I cried as from them | wa. 
steering, 
** Ah Cupid! why not give the three fo, 
my own.” 
The sly boy replied, that the gift I re. 
quested, 
For merit like mine was immoderately 
great, 
Then on Mary, and Sally, and Kitty [ 
rested, 
And they must determine the sufferer’s 
fate. J.P. 


His Majesty's Ship L’ Argus. 


——— oe 


For the Belfast Monthly Magazine, 


SONG. 


THE smooth clear stream, that soft and 
slow, 

With noiseless tenor seeks the shade, 

Gives every flower a warmer glow, 

A brighter green to every glade, 

And vainly strives to be concealed, 

By freshness and perfume revealed. 





So gentle Anna glides along, 
So shuns all praise and all display ; 
And while she hears my simple song, 
Knows not whose emblem | pourtray. 
oo 
SONG. 


WHEN bright the liquid lightnines fly, 
From the blue heaven of thine eye, 

Intranced I gaze my soul away, 
And worship the celestial ray ; 

But when’s obscar’d the spark divine, 
In vapours of all conquering wine 

I know thee mortal and no more 

With fond idolatry adore. 


eee ee 
TO MELESINA. 
TIME was, while yet a stranger to lore’s 


power, 
Gaily I rowd through beauty’s bright 
parterre, 
The varied sweets of every blooming 
flower, 
Careless I sipt, nor fear’d the limy 
snare. 
Yet found [| none, amid the banks of 
spring, 
That Melesina, might with thee com- 
pare, 


Nor e’er had Fancy on her wildest wing, 
Yet rov’d in quest of loveliness so rare. 
Such not the Paphian goddess’ self dix 
play’d, 
The loves, and hours, and graces in her 
train, 
What time Anchises woo’d in Ida’s shade, 
And soft Adonis gazed in amorous pail: 


1810. 
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And from that hour, consuming with love’s 
fire, 
Oft have I struggled to dissolve the 
chain, 
And oft the tortur’d victim of desire, 
Invoked calin Reason to assert her reign, 


Yain efforts all! since not mere beauty 


wove, 
Mv sonl’s firm fetters, nor mere sense 
"  betray’d, 
Thy charms of soul warm’d reason into 
love, 
And Cupid triumphs by Minerva’s aid, 
QE ———EEEE 


oN THE DEATH OF BENJAMIN HAUGHTON, 
LATE OF BELFAST, SON OF SAMUEL HAUGH- 
TON OF CARLOW, 


AND has thy gentle spirit wing’d its 
flight? 

And are those eyes closed in eternal 
night ? 

Those eyes, which once I thought upon 
my bier, 

Should pour the tribute of an honest tear; 

for since thy in‘ant form J first carest, 

When life was newly kindled in thy 
breast, 

To this sad hour, on heavy pinions borne, 

When o’er the extinguish’d spark of life 
I mourn, 

Have I not view’d thy fair, expanding 
mind, 

From the Jow dross of sordid arts refin’d, 

Thy happy childhood, thy ingenious 
youth, 

Led on by nicest honour, firmest truth ? 

Ardent to taste, and Fancy’s heights to 
soar, 

Yet heedful stil] of Wisdom’s sacred lore, 

lview’d thy soul, fair bearaing from thy 
eye, 

Whether compassion heav’d the pitying 
sigh, 

Or, whether social joys thy cares beguil’d, 

Aud genuine pleasure in thy features, 
sinil’d, 
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That soul, where every generous feeling 
shone, 

Which candour and benevolence can own, 

1 view’d—and hoped a long protracted 
day, 

Would crown the promise of thy morning’s 
ray, 

But thou lest low, and o’er thy youthful 
urn, 

’Tismine, with unavailing tears to mourn. 

O thou! who dost not willingly destroy, 

The tender sources of our blameless joy, 

And when the billows of affliction roll, 

Present’st an anchor to the sinking soul g 

Sweeten this bitter cup, and ob! sustain 

Her life, whose faithful heart is rent in 
twain, 


And whose unwearied cares have failed to 
save, 
Their dearest object from the dreary 


grave, 
And while her boy, unconscious for his sire, 
Shall fondly seek, and anxiously inquire, 
Oh! blunt the barbed dart—thy healing 
_ balm, 
And thine alone, these throbbing griefs 
can calm ! 
Thou wilt the dews of consolation shed, 
Upon the father’s venerable head ; 
He who so oft has wept for other’s woe, 
Shall in this time of trial, cemfort kuow, 
And grateful sympathy her aid shall lend, 
To him in whom the wretched find a friend, 
Who, while beside his dying child he 
mourn’d, 
To Heaven his streaming eyes, adoring 
turn’d, 
And patient, stifled the parental moan, 
To count the blessings whi-h were still 
his own ; 
O may these blessings evermore increase, 
May every sorrgw end in perfect peace, 
And far, oh far! remote the period be, 
When thus, dear friend our tears shalj 
stream for thee. 
Mary LEapBFATER, 


Qna. monih, 1810. 


at 


DISCOVERIES AND IMPROVEMENTS IN ARTS MANU- 
FACTURES, &c, 


EEE 


Patent of M. Randolph, Tschiffeli de 
Roche for improvements in the pro- 
cesses of Brewing. 

Dated Sept. 1809. 
DE ROCHE’s improvements 

- in brewing consist : 
lst. Ina method of colouring porter 
? Majtonly, without Josivg any part 


of its fermentescible snbstance, by 
means of roasting the skins or husks 
of the mait, after they have been 
separated from the ground malt. 

2d. In making from malt vinegar, 
almost entirely deprived of essential 
oil, which will be previously separated 
from the malt itself, 







































when planks beyond a certain thick. 
hess, are bent in this way, they are 
found to be injured from the tein- 
perature being too low to give the 
required flexibility ; and owing to 
the want of a better method, the 
curving of strong timbers has hitberto 
been impracticable. 

‘The process recommended (by Mr. 
Trevithick) instead of the above is 
to heat the timber and planks, by 
enveloping them on all sides with 
hot air aud smoke, the coal tar con- 
tained in the latter entering into the 
pores of the wood at the same 
time. ‘This process is so conducted, 
as to prevent the wood from being 
burned by it; all the heated air 
that reaches the timber, during the 
operation, being previously made to 
pass through the fire, and being by that 
means deprived of its oxygen, or that 
principle which maintains combustion, 
no burning can take place. 

The means employed to effect the 
foregoing purpose, consists of horizon- 
tal, curvilinear flues, made of cast 
iron, adapted to the forms intended to 
be given to the wood, and furnished 
with a powerful, but simple apparatus, 
for supplying the force requisite to 
bend the timbers into the required 
form. 

By this process even timbers of 
large dimensions can be bent to al- 
most any shape: and they are heated 
throughout their whole length and 
substance, without alterations of tem- 
perature in the different parts as when 
exposed to open fires. 

By this process the necessity of 
procuring bent timbers ts done away ; 
while at the same time that loss 
which is incurred by cutting straight 
or ill shaped timbers into an forins 
is avoided, and that weakness which 
results from cutting across the grain 
and trom scarfing, is obviated 

By this process, there will be a 
saving of the waste of time, which 
is necessary in the ordinary » process 
of ship building, for Seasoning, as it 
is called ; and, which is of great im- 
portance, much of the labour now 
bestowed on trimming and chipping, 
te give form both to straight and 
crooked timbers, will be avoided, 
while the natural strength of the pieces 
will be left upimpaiced. : 
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The preparation of ship timber 
described applies to the syslem of 
ship building now in use. “But Mr 
‘J revethick proposes another mode of 
building in which no ribs or large 
timbers are required. Strange as it 
May appeur, ribs give but little sirength 
comparatively, and the stability of 
ships depends chiefly on the planks 
with which they are covered and 
lined. The ribs afford little or pe 
strength to each other, and hence 
arises the facility with which ships 
break in two, when by any accident 
tne middle is grounded, while the 
stem and stern are in deep water. 
The reason is obvious, for in this case 
there is nothing to bear the strain 
but the keel, the planks, and the 
lining. 

It might be demonstrated, were it 
necessary, that if tie space now 
occupi by the ribs, was supplied 
by a double row of planks, bent 
into the required curves, placed in 
the same order as the ribs, and 0 
disposed, that the joinings of each 
row respectively should be covered 
by the solid parts of the other, that 
then a stronger structure would be 
obtained than results from the pre. 
sent mode of a. single row of ribs. 
in adopting the mode of building 
just mentioned, straight grained planks 
of the greatest lengths might be used, 
and consequently the numerous scarf- 
ings and juinings of the present sys- 
tem be entirely “done away. 

But to obtain the greatest possible 
strength from the same quantity of 
materials, the bent planks, employed 
as substitutes for ribs, should (instead 
of being placed in the usual direc. 
tion of the ribs) cross each other 
at the keel, and consequently up tie 
sides of the snip, at an angle of 50° 
or 55°, so as to form with each o- 
ther, at the points of intersection, & 
kind of lozenge. By this arrange- 
ment they would exert their strength 
iu different directions, and the whole 
would be made to act as a combl- 
nation of so mony diagonal spurs 
giving sirength and solidity to te 
structure, ; 

Mr. ‘lrevethick thinks it obvious, 
that a ship so constructed must be 
at Jeast twice as strong as one built 
4a ihe common method : and besides 
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this, that if it should start an outside 
plank, it would still be safe, the 
crossing of the rib-planks preventing 
the admission of water insuch quan- 
tity, as to be beyond the power of 
pioderate pumping to keep under; 
whereas When aship of the common 
construction starts a@ plank, while la. 
bouring in a heavy sea, nine times 
out of ten she founders. 

Mr. ‘I’. supposes also that the 
advantages of this plan in point of 
economy and strength (from the di. 
thinished number of joinings, from 
being enabled to eimpioy straight- 
grained planks, at all times to be 
rocured with comparative ease, and 
of considerable lengths) are too ma- 
nifest to need further proof, and that 
ii it were adopted, there would be 
no need to send persons abroad to 
buy timber; our own forests being 
suificient to supply us with straight 
timber for 100 years to come, and 
at half the expense; during which 
tune more would be growing. 


a  — 


Remarks....1f it were even possible 
to bend straight timber of the size 
proper for ribs of ships in the man- 
ner proposed in this paper, which is 
much doubted, the fibres at the out- 
side of the curve would be so much 
divided and broken by thé great 
strain they would receive in the oper- 
ation, that the strength of the tim- 
ber must be greatly impaired. 

The method proposed of building 
ships entirely of planks disposed in 
(we or more seriés, is ©) 2ctionable 
oaccount ot the great diff. uity of the 
execution, and from the great expense 
t would occasion. ‘The operation of 
bending the planks round tie bow 
of 4 large vessel, it would seem has 
hot been witnessed by the proposer 
of the plan, or hé. would not write 
0 lightly of planking a whole ves- 
vel tranversely, which would require 
és much mdre labour as the length 
of. the ship exceeds the depth of the 
bow, ‘ 

_ Mr. Trevitbick is mistaken as to 
the facility of procuriug timber. fit 
for planks ; next to knee pieces, and 
liber of extraotdinary dimensions 
fof great ships, it is the dearest tim- 
ver used ih ships; and it is se far 
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becoming scarce, that it is impossible 
to get piank of the length that was 
formerly common; the average of 
that in use now, not being two.thirds 
of the length of that, easily procur- 
ed in times not. very Femote. 

Mr. ‘lrevithick’s: remarks on the 
weakness of the present mode of 
building ships, are however extremely 
just. Mr. Mackonochie observes (in - 
the prospectus of his work, entitled 
A Philosophical and Experimental in- 
guiry into the laws of resistance of 
non-elastic fluids) ‘* That-it willbe 
received with surprize by those, who 
have been in the habit of considering 
a ship as the noblest eifort of the 
human genius, to hear it asserted, 
that in a mechanical point of view, 
itis the feeblest, most inartificial, and 
unworkman-like structure io the whole 
range of mechanics.” But his assere 
tions are accompanied with the most 
convincing proofs; and it would not 
be difficuit to corroborate them by 
farther demonstrations. 

‘The method proposed by Mr. Tre- 
vithick would certainly be stronger 
and better than the old mode, but 
the expense and diflicuity of it would 
render the trial of it unadviseable, 
and must totally prevent its coming 
into general use, especially as’ there 
is a mode of building ships now 
known, and proved by the actual 
construction of a ship on that plan, 
which has for six years stood all 
weathers on the Atlantic ocean, with- 
out suffering the least injury, and 
which method unites ‘the greatest 
strength to cheapness. It is describ- 
ed in our 17th number p.439. And 
if builders and seaineu could-conquer 
their aversion. from improvement, 
which they too often condemn by 
the fatal appellation of zunovation, 
and woulo cahnly investigate the ad- 
vantages this method attords, there 
can be little’ doubt that it would 


- meet that adoption which it so much 


merits. 

Mr. Trevithick in proposing his 
ship of plank alone, should have 
noticed Mr. Wilson’s p.tent for build- 
ing boats in this inethod ; many made 
in which mode, are in the king’s 
service, and have been often seea 
on the ‘Thames. He can_therelore 
9 no pretensions to be the origi. 

° 
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nal inventor of the plan. But though 
it answers very well for boats, it does 
not follow that it would do for ships ; 
the difference between the labour 
of bending three or tour inch planks 
and half inch boards, as well as the 
«Oost, 1s indeed so Vastly great, as to 
show at once the inexpediency ol the 
lalter application. 
be ee ey 
Jilesand other instrumenis for various 
uses, made of sione ware, by G. 
Cumberland, esq. 
Phil, Journal, vol, 25, p.2s7, 
Mr. Cumberland having found the 
wear of steel files to be very ex. 
pensive in shaping some substances ; 
iL oceurred to him, when con-idering 
what might be*the best remedy, that 


as stone-ware Is so hard as to biunt 
files, files might be as well made 
of stone. ware. 

‘|The first use he made of this 


suggestion was, to fold up in muslin, 
cainbrick, and Irish linen, separate 
pieces of wet clay, forcing them by 
the pressure of the hand into the 
interstices of the threads, so as to 
wbtain a correct mould, on divesting 
them of the covering. 

‘lhese Mr. Cumberland had well 
baked, and immediately found he 
had procured an entire new species 
of file capable even of destroymeg steel ; 
and extremely useiul in cutting glass, 
polishing and gasping wood, ivory, and 
ail sorts of metals, 

Mr. Cumberland having since re- 
fiected, that in glass grinding (the 
stones for which come trom the north 
aul are very expensive) in tlatting 
metallic mirrors, laying mezzotinto 
grounds, and a pumber of operations 
that require unexpensive friction, these 


rlone ware graters, may ultimately 
become very useful. Mr. Cumber- 
land thinks this invention the more 


portant, as in all e@perations of 
grinding, a great deal of manual la- 
bowur must first be bestowed on the 
tvol, whereas by this method it may 
be mouided in an instant, if a press 
is used as in pipe making, and the 
expense is so Vastly lufenor to that ia- 
curred in constructing €ven the cheap- 
est fle. 

Mr. Nicholson, in a note on this 
peper, States, that. this ingenions 
uVENLION promises to be of consider. 
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able use in the arts. ‘The abrasion 
of surtaces is periormed, either by 
a toothed tool as in filing, rasping, 
&c. or by agrinder in which cutting 
or hard particles are bedded with 
considerable firmness in a soiter Mass ; 
or by scowermng, polishing, &c. in 
which hard particles are more or less 
slightly retamed in a soft or tenacious 
substance. Mr. Cumberland’s instru. 
nents appear to promise great utility 
in the first and last of these processes ; 
that is, they may be used either with 
or without a fretting powder. 





On a4 species of moss proposed as a 
subsiitute for wool, &c. tn stuffing 
beds and Jurniture, by AM. Par. 
meniler. 

“Annales de Chemie v.25, p.175, 

Fhe deurness of wool, and more 
especially the property it has of im- 
bibing putrid miasmata, and propa- 
gating contagious disorders, suggested 
the idea of supplying its place in 
beds by the hypnum crispum, L. a 
kind of moss of a moderate Jength, 
and of a somewbat fragrant smell, 
Mr, fsengard has sent to the society 
of Encouragement a specimen of thig’ 
moss taken from a mattrass, that has 
been in use for some years, with a 
paper in whiclr he relates the me. 
thods of preparing it for domestic 
purposes, 

This moss may be met with in 
Italy in every wood, particularly on 
beech trees; it is gathered in Au- 
gust and September; and is beaten 
Irke flocks; it does not form any 
lumps like them, or retain moisture, 
is little liable to decay, and costs 
only the price of the labour, so that 
four mattrasses made with this moss 
will cost less than one of wool. tis 
only necessary to dry it in the shade 
to preserve its fragrance. No animal 
inoistare produces any fermentation 
‘n this moss, as it does in wool; but 
lest wet should occasion it to germi- 
nate, it is recommended to steep it 
in lime-water, which destroys its power 
of vegetation. 





Remarks.:..The fact mentioned in 
the above paper may be of use to 
the poor in this country ; where doubt. 
lessly moss may be procured fit for 
beds as well as elsewhere. Mr. Pare 
inentier- or Mr, Isengard, have not’ 
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jowever the merit of being the first 
discoverers of this useful application 
of moss. 

Dr. Westring of Stockholm, many 
years ago, noticed it among other 
properties of mosses, and lichens, 
particularly relative to dyeing, in a 
paper inserted in the Transictions of 
the Royal Academy of Stockholm, 
wherein he states that they are used 
ig several places for stuffing chairs, 
and sophas, instead of horse hair, and 
that the kinds most proper for this 
purpose are the Lich Chalybetformis, 
j. Barbatus, and L. Plicatus. 





Inproved File for leticrs and receipts. 


Trans. Soc, cirts, 

A voucher cannot be disengaged 
fom the common file without de- 
facing it, by cutting it off, or by 
removing many others to get at it: 
and to return it to its proper place, 
is attended with more- trouble and 
jaconvenience. All this is avoided 
by the file contrived by Mr. White, 
which is perfectly simple and effica- 
cious, and can cost little more than 
the common file, 

Mr. White’s file consists of a small 
metal tube, just large enough to ad- 
mit the wire of the file, with a con- 
vex circular plate soldered to its 
lower end, to keep the papers from 
sipping off, in the centre of which 
ahollow screw is tapped to admit a 
screw on the lower end of the wire ; 
which is of the usual size, and length, 
and hooked and pointed at its top 
i the Common manner to receive the 
papers, 

When any paper is wanted from 
this file (instead of taking off 
those above it, which cannot be 
replaced =o without much loss of 
lime and trouble) the papers above 
tare to be slipped up towards the 
hook, the wire must then be un- 
screwed and removed with the papers 
upon it. ‘The paper wanted may then 
be taken off the tube; the wire be 
put into its former place and screwed 
last, and the other papers be drawn 
own the tube as before. ‘To return 
the voucher, the same operation is 
to be repeated, and the voucher res- 
lored to its proper place. 

The upper edges of the tube should 
be made Conical with sharp edges, 
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and to fit the wire closely to admit 
papers to pass over it with more facility. 

the Society of Arts presented Mr, 
White, with their silver medal for 
this invention, 

Remarks.... This contrivance will be 
found very useful in counting houses 
and offices. Some for the sume pur- 
pose, that is effected by it, paste 
their receipts in books; but a less 
troublesome way is to pin them to. 
gether in the order of their dates, 
and fold them together inthe manner ot 
eastern manuscripts, and keep them in 
port folios, 

Wire files cannet be conveniently 


put in drawers, where all vouchers 


of consequence shoul be kept, it 
may therefore be of use to state a 
method of applying the principle of 
the above invention to a flexible file 
of sik bobbin or cord, which has 
just occurred to the writer; which is 
to have in the middle of the bob- 
bin a simall cylindrical clasp, such us 
is used for ladjes’ necklaces, which 
will then. admit the papers to be se- 
parated and united again on it in the 
same manner as on Mr, White's file, 
above described. 


2 2 ES 


Cheap method of teaching to write, by 
copies engraved on slates, by Mr. 


7. Warren of Buckingham street, 


London. 


Trans. Soc, Arte, 

‘These slates have horizontal parallel 
lines engraved on them» at regular 
intervals, sinilae to those ler on 
common writing copies: one of the 
small letters of the alphabet is en- 
graved at the head of every second 
space, as a copy which the writer fs 
to imitate. ‘lhe numerals from one 
to nine are engraved in a reversed 
position in the intervals. between the 
the lines for the letters, so that on 


turning the slate, the learner may ° 
copy the figures in the same manner. ° 


In each case he may either copy the 
character at the head of each line, 
or may continue to copy a single one 
on all the lines. 

Larger slates are prepared with ex- 
amples in addition and subtraction ;— 
these lessons may be varied at the 
pleasure of the ma-ter, by the me- 


‘thods pointed out in the following 
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communication from Mr. Warren to 
the Society of Arts. 

To the Society for the encourage- 
ment of arts mianutactures, &c. 

The great utility of the engraved 
slates in instructing the children of 
the poor, particularly in the art of 
writing, has been amply proved in 
several peapes pve charity schouls in 


Bury St. kdmund’s, and in many 
private families, for the last nine 
months. 


‘This invention occasions great sav- 
ing in writing-paper, pens, ink, and 
Jabour in teaching. 

lu making use of these slates, éhe 
skate pencil is recommended to be 
placed in a guill, and to be held ex- 
actly after the manner of a pen, by 
which meas the hand is made pliant 
preparatory to the use of that instru- 
ment on paper, 

Small slates without capitals, which 
are the sort recommended to schools 
jn general, are sold for fifteen  shil- 
lings the dozen, by one of which 
all the chiklven of a family. may 
learn to write, and with care it wilj 
last for ages. Small slates with capi- 
tal letters, are sold at one guinea the 
dozen. ‘They may be procured from 
messrs. Champunte and Whitrow, 
Jewry-street, and from messrs. W. and 
©. Child, lower ‘] hames-street, Lon- 
don. 

‘The method recommended in inak- 
ing use of the smali slate, with the 
two additional sums engraved upon 
it, is to cut off with the pencil the 
three lower lines for the first suin, 
then four lines, then five, &c. by 
which means the two swms answer 
the purposes of many; 4His glate has 
been proved to be of great use in 
schools. The large slate, with the first 
four rules of arithmetic engraved on 
it, is recommended as a uselul ar- 
ticle in private families, as by it 
children may be exercised in those 
rules with very little trouble. 

An addition sum inay be cut upon 
a slate, so as to effect the purpose of 
audition, subtraction, multiplication, 
aud division, by setting the lines at 
a considerable distance from each 
other, and making the upper num- 
bers the largest for subtracting, but 
it makes rather a complex article, and 
@Xal.) plesfor child rep caupol be too plain, 
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Some slates have been prepared with 
designs engraved upon them fo, 
learning to draw from, but this js hot 
considered as a very important arii. 
cle. 

~ The Society of Arts, &c. voted 
Mr. Warren their silver medal lor 
this Communication. 
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Cautionto Apothecaries and Druggis:s, 
against a dangerous poison, goid 
Jor Glass of Antimony, which later 
is used tu preparing Tartar emetic, 
and other antimouial medicines. 

Phil. Mc, March (816, 

The editor of the Philosophical 
Magazine states that he is indebted 
to a respectable manulacturing che. 
mist, Luke Howard esq. of Plaistog, 
for the following information which 
he considers himself imperiously 
called upon to circulate as widely as 
possible. ‘ 

A very large quantity of glass of 
ledd has by seme ineans, found its 
way into the London market, as 
glass of antimony. This criminal 
wmposition is sure to be detecied, 
in the operation to which glass of 
antimony is chiefly applied, the 
making of emetic tartar; but it is 
highly needful to the consumers 
of smaller quantities, as in- the vi- 
trum ceralum, and vinum aniimonti, 
that the following dzsnNactive charaeters 
of the two be extensively circulated, 
in order that those, who may have 
bought glass of antimony within -12 
or 18 months past, may assure them- 
selves of its being genume, The 
public health and even the lives of 
some patients, may he considercd 
as at stake on the occasion. 

Glass of antrmony has a rich brown 
or reddish colour, with the usual 
transparency of coloured _ glas es: 
The glass of kad in question js of 
a deeper and duller colour against 
the light, is much less transparent, 
and even in some samples quile o- 
pake. ‘ 
The specific gravity of glass of 
antimony never exceeds 4,95; that 
of glass oflead is 6,95; or in round 
numbers, the comparative weights 
{ior the same bulk) are as five &© 
seven, 

Let twenty grains of the true 


antimenial glass be rubbed fine ig 
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giass mortar, adding half an ounce 
vi good = muriatic acid, it dissulves 
wits an hepatic smell, the solution 
is turbid, but has no sediment. 
The glass of lead, substituted sor it, 
treated in the same mauuer, turns 
the acid yellow, gives out an oxy- 
myriatic Odour, and leaves much sedi 
ment. 

Let a little of each solution be 
separately dropped into water, The 
irue kind deposits oxide of antimony, 
in 2 Copious white coagulum; or (it 
the water has been previously tinged 
with sulphuret of ammonia) in a tine 
orange precipitate, ‘ihe substitute 
gives NO precipitate in water, and in 
the other liquid, ove of a dark brown 
of olive colour. 

A solution of the substitute in 
distilled vinegar has a sweet taste, to- 
gether with the other properties of ace- 
tate of lead. 

A very small mixture of the sub- 
stitute with the true kind, is detect- 
ed, by its debasing more or less, 
the bright orange colour of the pre- 
cipitate, thrown down by the sul- 
phuret of ammonia from the solution ia 
any acid. 

The samples of the glass of lead 
substituted for glass of antimony, 
which have hitherto been detected, 
ae of a much tiicker and clumsier 
wind-than it: but the appearance is 
not to be trusted, and no specimen 
should be allowed to pass, without 
atrial either of the specific gravity, 
or of its cheinical properties. 

a 

Remarks...We feel it @ duty to 
second the humane -intentions of the 
editor of the Philosophical Megazine, 
in giving publicity to this intorma- 
tion: especially as there can be little 
doubt that some of this dangerous 
substitute for glass of antimony, will 
find its way to the Dublin market; 
and it is very possible i may do so 
also to our province, ether from 
thence, or directly from Lonten, 
or some other English port. 

it can be scarcely possilile, but 
that there must be some legal method 
of punishing the villainous introckicens 
of- this noxious composition, and we 
hope sincerely the matter will be 
taken up at the fountain head, with 
haat spirit which such an uatceling 
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attack on the lives and health of the 
public, from the lowest motives 

a paltry lucre, deserves; and that 
they will mect with that just retri- 
bution, which a crime, litte short 
of murder merits. 

We take the opportunity of the 
subject, to mention the farther ja- 
formation relative to the medicine 
mentioned in our last sumber, as 
so etlectual for calculous complaints, 
that tue dose of magaesia admupister- 
ed by Mr. Brande to bis calculous 
patients varied trom 135 (to 20 graias, 
night and morning, according to a 
noie in the same number of the 
Philosophical Magazine trom whence 
the foregoing paper was extracted, 





Method of fitting up 7a @ portable 
Sorm, the Eleciric Coluinn, lately in- 
vented by Mr. J.A. de Luc, and 
of some experiments made with it 
by BM. Fosier esg. of Essex. 

Phi. Mag V. 35, 205. 

Mr. Forster having beea informed 
that a row of galvanic plates had 
been constructed without any fluid 
being interposed, and that u acted 
very sensibly on a gold leaf elec- 
trometer, formed one of about 200 
small circles of zinc, and the same 
number of disks made of Dutch 
guld leaf cemented to blotting p.per 
by gum Ayvabic: and throug!; these 
circles, Or plates, a silken string 
was passed for connegtg them ta- 
gether. 

‘his small instrument acted  suf- 
ficieutly powerful on a very ‘delicate 
geld leaf electrometer, to tnduce a 
trib of an ‘encrpeased number of 
pilates; and accordingly Mr. Forster 
made one of 500 plates of each 
sort, using silver “leaf. instead of 
the Dutch gold, and inserting the 
whole in a glass tube fitted up with 


brass cups, screws and balls. ‘Lhe a 


instrument thus prepared may be 
called an electric rod. 

Mr, Forster constructed’ some of 
these rods with plates not connected 
by a string through them; which 
he thinks may be the best mode, 
provided the glass tube is nearly of 
the same diameter as the plates ; 
but that unless the tube fits. accu. 
rately the other method will be pre. 
fcraule, as the plates can’ be more 
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easily placed reguiariy. The Dutch 
metal, or silver leaf, may be fasten- 
ed to the paper with gum, or paste 
made over the fire With flour and 
water, and the blotting paper should 
be pasted together, double, before 
the Jeaf is put on. 

A rod of this kind of five hundred 
pairs of plates, five eighths of an inch, 
2 «6cdtameter, attracted =a small 
piece of Datch metal up to the bail at 
the zinc pole, and adhered to i, 

A very git ivory needle, tarning 
on a point ike a magnetic needle, 
wus attraeted by the 1od when the 
finger, or 2 key, was paced near 
one end of the needle, and the ball 
near the same end at the oppose 
side. 

A coated jar had a. slight charge 
given to it by one of these electric 
rods, 

“With three rods combined, a small 
brass ball, suspended by silk between 


two bells, vibrated between tiem 
aud caused them to ring. 

Five rods, each of 500 Series, 
kept two sinail bells ringing for 


nvore than four hours; the bells were 
supperted on glass pillars. “The ring- 
ing sometimes stopped a while, and 
then went on again. 

Three rods, of 500 series, imsu- 
lated in a box, trom which wires 
were made to communicate with 
two bells, kept then ringing from 
‘buesday the 27th of February 1810, 
to March the llth, and Mr. lorster 
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thinks that it may be possible sot" 


acljust the weight ot the clapper of 
the bell to the power of the rods 
and to guard them so. well rive 
damprrsbich appears to him to be 
the chief cause of their ceasing to 
act) that the beils mav continue to 
ring for several years without inter. 
Mission, SO as tO appear to those 
who do not consider the subject 
piilosophica ly to be a perpeiual 
wotron, 

Mr. Forster made one of these 
cotumns (of 500 series, each about 
a quarter of an inch in diameter) 
so aS to resemble a snake or eel, 
putting at the zinc end a piece of 
cork, cutso as to resemble the head, 
and another piece formed like, the 
tail, atthe other end. ‘The string 
which connected the plates, was 
wound round a pin in the month to 
keep it fast, and it was used 
without a glass tube. ‘This apparatus 
may be called an artificial 
eel, or gynnotus electricus. Thiseel 
“acts very powerfully on electrometess, 
‘The power seems to vary init much 
more than that of the columns in the 
tubes: but provided the outside of 
these tubes be dry, Mr Forster does 
not know that the strength of their 
electric: power changes. 

‘The rods when combined were 
placed on insulated = stands. Mr. 
lorster performed several other ex- 
periments, bit those recited, exhibit 
most the power of the apparatus. 
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Dr. Franklin; and Varipides, by M, 
Woudhall, esq. L2 12 6, 

Desultory Reflections on Banks in ve- 
neval, and the System of keeping up a 
false capital by accommodation paper; ly 
Vatmouiensis, 4s, 

The Paineg,transtated from the Italian 
of Niecoli Mavhiavetti ;-by Scott Bevefty, 
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Fetlesiasticeal and Universal Annual 
Révistet for 1809, 15s. 

254 Ninber of the Retrospect of Philo- 
sophical, Mechanical, Chemical,and Agti- 
cultural Discoveries, 3s, 6d, 

An Eglishoran’s Descriptive Account 
of Dublin, the Road trom Bangor-ferry 
to Holybead, from Dabhn through Belfast, 
aiyd frou Port Patrick to Newcastle, with 
requarks, &c. by N Jefferys, 6s. 

A System of iferaldry ; by Aléxander 
Nesbit, esq. 7s. 6d. 

The Works of Jarnés Barty, esq. His- 
torical Painter.—His Discourses at the R. 
A. and his remarks 6 Works of Art in 
Italy and France, his Correspondénce, &c. 
HA. Ss. 

Mewoirs of British Quadrupeds; by 
Rev. W. Bingley, A.M. and P.1..S. 18s. 

A Treatise on tue Passions, Ulastratuve 
of the Hunan Mind; by a Lady, [2s. 

The System of Land Surveying now 
Generally adopted, witht Directious on a 
Variety of Particulars, generally Kept 
secret, by Which any person may teach 
hituself; by W. Stephenson, | 6s. 

‘The Real State of France in 18C9, with 
an Account of the Treatment of English 
prisoners of war; by C, Sturt, esq. Ss. 

Narrative of four Years’ Residence at 
Tongataboo, one of the South Sea Isles ; 
by a Gentleman, who went there in 1790, 
bs. 

Sketch for the Improvement of the Com- 
mercial, Political, aud Loca) literests of 
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England, with Obs rvdtions on the Ge: 
neral advan'ages of Canal} Navigation ; by 
3. Oddy, esq. 5s. ‘ 

Account of the British Settlement of 
Honduras ; by Cuptain Heuderson, 7s, 

History of the Mahrattas, with a His. 
torical Sketch of the Decan, and the pice 
aud fall of the Moslem Sovereiguties by 
BE. Seot Warinz, esq. 18s. 

Sketches of Country Character ana 
Cosgtume, in Spain and Portugal, with 69 
Pilates and Figures; by Rev. Wiitiain 
Bradford, M.A. of St. John’s College Of. 
ord, Tl. 7s. 

A Portraiture of Quakerism ;—a View 
of the Dice pline, Customs, Education, 
Political and Civil Economy, Xe. of the 
séct; by T. Clarkson, M.A, authior of seve. 
ral essaysan the Slave Trade, Li, 7s. 

A Detence of the Civil Servauts of the 
E.1.Co. at Madras, Is. 

Narrative of the Proceedings of the 
House of Commons, Relative to the Cun). 
mitment of Sir Prane:s Burdett, anda De. 
tail of all the Events of that affair to the 
16th of April, bas. 

Memoirs of the Life of Sir Francis Bur- 
dett, tucluding a Narrative of alf the Ps 
vents Relative to his late Commitment, 
with a correct likeness, 3s. 

A treatise on Razors; by Benjatnin 
Kingsbury, razor maker, Is. 

Cursory Remarks on Corpulency ; dy 
a Member of the college of Surgeous, le 
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\V HEN the Walcheren expedition 
sailed trom tngiand, men of 
observation, judging trom the post, 
anticipated the failure, which Has since 
sO distressing!'y occurred.  Attected 
vigour, and real mmbecihty charac- 
terized the movements of adiiinis- 
tration. Instead of judicious ariange- 
ments to overcome difhculties, in 
initation of the energy of our mighty 
Opponent, but without possessing his 
strength of judgment, and to hide 
the weakness of their counsels by 
the artifice of tue ass clothed in the 
skin of the lion, they despised the 
obstructions which lay in their way, 
and rushea rashly forward, even con- 
trary to the advice of the military 
ani naval officers, with whom they 


~ 


consulted. As might easily have been 
fureseen, they failed, und probably 
wn expedition to any other pome 
would have been equally unsuccess. 
ful, at least under such matage- 
ment ; and even if the Opposition had 
succecded in geiting into their places, 
aod had undertaken the expedition 
which some of them in their blame 
of ministry have since recommended 
in preierence, to the north of Ger 
mahy, or the peninsula of Spain and 
Portugal, the result most probably 
would vot haye been materially dit 
ferent. We know what has happen- 
ed, but who can calculate the dis 
asters likely to arise from directing 
the system of Continental warfare 
another putt? 


ht bas hitherto enil-, 
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pentiy failed in all shapes, and the 
jaiure would most likely only be a 
repetition of the past. 

As men of discernment predicted 
the result of the expedition, so they 
qe not «disappointed by the termi- 
pation of the- parliamentary inquiry 
jato «this business. “Ministers had 
majorities in their favour, but ‘such 
ig the constitution of the hoase of 
commons, and the mode of election, 
that the decision of those termed the 
representatives do not frequently 
sympathize with the voice of the 
peopie. We often see a willing 
parliament, and a discontented people, 
avi a ministry may be tnbecile -to- 
wards foreign nations; and yet .em- 
ploy the powers they possess by 
exerting a destructive energy against 
the liberties of their country. 

In our last retrospect we noticed 
the committal of John Gale Jones 
to Newgate by the house of com- 
mons on the complaint of Charles 
Yorke, and of the opinion entertain- 
ed by the freeholders of Cainbridge- 
shire, who on account of his con- 
duct in shutting the gallery of the 
house of commons, and for accepting 
a sinecure refused again to return 
Mr. Yorke to parliament. This 
month we have to record some very 
important events which have arisen 
out of the ill judged’ complaint 
brought forward against Gale Jones 
and his consequént cominittal. Great 
events sometimes arise from apparently 
trivial causes, and an injudicious’ex- 
ertion of power has not untrequently 
led to important Consequences. 

Those who could last session bear 
to hear of an open traffic for seats, 
aud who could shelter Percival and 
Castlereagh for their shure in such 
tansactions without manilesting aity 
displeasure against the encroachments 
vb the crown; are now vehement mn 
their censure on Siy Francis Burdett, 
beeause he in a letter to his’ con- 
Stituents asserted’ ‘the rights “of the 
People and published the substance 
tea speech which he’ made in 
parkament in favour of the liberation 
of John Gale Jdnes, and against’ the 
night of the hoase of ‘Cominons to 
WMprison at theit pleasure. Leth: 
brulge the member for Somersetsifire, 
4 man hitherto little ~khowh ‘in 





Politics, and only remarkable for a 
notion against dodble barfelled guns 
BELFAST MAGNO!) UML. © ' 
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in fowling, complained of his letter 
asa breach of privilege, and’ for two 
days interrupted the debates on the 
Walcheren expedition. ‘lhe com- 
plaint was at Jength suspended, but 
in the course of the ensuing week 
was again resumed, when the letter 
of Sir Francis was voted to be a 
scandalous and hbellous’ paper, ‘and 
after a tong debate Sir Francis was 
ordered to be ‘committed to the 
tower, by a majority of 190 against 
152,’ who’ vot ouly for a repri+ 
mand. Sir Francis resisted the war- 
rant as illegal, and four days after, 
his house was broken open by a 
civil and military force, when -he 
was conveyed to the tower. © The 
populace of London and Westminstet 
resented this attack on their favourite 2 
and in some conflicts between them 
and the military, several were wounded 
and some lives were lost. Sir Francis 
has since given the legal notice that’ 
he will commence actions against 
the speaker and the sergeant at arms, 
and the business is in train to be 
brought before a British jury unless 
the progress is ‘arrested by some 
point of law, whena discussion most 
highly interesting will take place. 
In the mean time, mutch Important 
consideration occurs. ‘The privileges 
of the house of commons were ori- 
ginally assumed'to guard them against 
the prerogative of the crown; but: 
were certulnly never intended to be 
turned against the people, who are 
the legitimate fountain of all power. 
Several occurrences strongly show 
the divcordancy between the people, 
and those culled their representatives. 
‘The house of commons imprison 
Gulé Jones, and the freéhotders of 
Cambridgeshire eagerly embrace an 
opportunity of not returning the 
member, who ¢omplained of him, 
alter he had represented that county 
for upwards of 20 ‘years. ‘The come- 
mons seid gir Francis Burdett to the 
tower; but ‘the peuple loudly cheer 
him, and are only restrained by a 
vast military force. | 
On certain points both sides of the 
honse approach pretty closely. “The 
opposition last year showed no dis- 
position to stop the trafficking in 
seat$; this year Sir Francis is gene- 
rally condemned. He belongs to 
neither party, and his nvanly conduct 
is too forcible for the netvés of 
‘yp . 7 , i 
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oppositionists, who instead of being 
anxiously desirous of lessening the 
vower of corruption, are seeking to 
ave the directon of it in their own 
hands: Lence he is not a favourite 
with either purty, but the people 
hail him as their staunch undaunted 
advocate. If timid counsels had 
swayed in former days, we shoukl 
have had no Magna Charta, no bill 
of rights, nor any of those advant- 
ages, which refurmations have pro- 
duced. ‘lo such generous spirits 
we are indebted for bighly important 
privileges, 

** Such souls, tis true, but peep out once 

anage. 


The tongue of malice attempts to 
@sperse them, calumny arfaigns their 
mouves, and attempts to lower them 
to the standard of those 
** Dim lights of life, that burn a length of 

years, 
Useless, unseen, as lamps in sepulchres.” 


but the virtuous of the present day 
do justice to them, and their names 
will live in the recollection of a 
grateful posterity. Perhaps nothing 
more strikingly shows tuat ‘* one 
good deed was never wrought in 
vain,” than the recoliection that the 
vigorous exertions made by Wilkes 
and the electors of Middlesex in 
former days, had a most salutary 
effect in the present crisis in pre- 
veming the expulsion of Sir Francis ; 
au event which without doubt would 
have been attended with his re-election 
by the inhabitants of Westminster, 


‘The house wisely stopped short, and af.’ 


ter hearinga strong letter addressed by 
Lim to the speaker, voted, thatas Sir 
Francis Burdett was already in the 
tower, no further procedure was neces- 


sary. 

fn reviewing his conduct, he is 
certainly entitled to much praise for 
his cool determined conduct. He 
bas been censured by his enemies, 
and the enemies of liberty, as also 
by some well intentioned, timid 
people, as having by his resistance 
been the cause of the bloodshed 
which ensued, but surely not he who 
resists, but they who compel to the 
necessity of resistance in a just cause, 
occasion all the mischief, which takes 
piace. 
he only resisted, that force might 
be applied, and the case more strongly 
laid’ for a Jegal investigation. In exe 
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Sir Francis used no violence, . 


assumption must 
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part of his letter it is not easy to 
understand him ; he talks of the com. 
mons ‘lording it over the king and 
the peopie’—We see no tendency 
or leaning to the former, nor can we 
perceive the advantage of exalting 
the monarchical part of the constity. 
tion in the present day. Does Sir 
Francis really mean all he says on 
this subject? if he does it is difficult 
to understand him, and we are up. 
willing to suppose he means to de. 
ceive. Hle ought to be wmore ex. 
plicit, and give no room to suspect 
that he uses false colours. 

Llowever we may object to this 
part of the Baronet’s conduct in 
compliance with our pian of strict 
impartiality, he is certainly entitled 
to much merit for bringing the 
question to a legal decision. ‘The 
virtuous Ilampden resisied the pay- 
ment of shipmoney when laid on by 
the sole authority of a king: Wilkes 
by his resistance to the warrant of 
a Secretary of State, procured a ju- 
dicial determination against the vali. 
dity of general warrants, and Sir 
Francis resists the authority of the 
house of commons to imprison at 
their pleasure, not in maintenance of 
their right to be free from obstructions 
in their proceedings, but for a sup- 
posed libel on one of their members 
in the first instance of John Gale 
Jones, aud in the Other for a_ libel 
on the house. If we look back to 
the page of history, it will be found 
that by the exertions of public spirit- 
ed individuals, our liberties have 
from time to time been snatched 
from the grasp of power, and a foun- 
dation graduaily laid for the security 
of the rights of the people. Power 
and privilege are essentially different. 
It is fitting thatthe house of commons 
should possess the privilege of defence 
in the furtherance only of the pub- 
lic service, .but not the power of 
annoyance aguinst the people in sup- 
port of an imaginary or assumed 
dignity. Let us suppose a cor- 
portion, ‘over which the people 
retain little influence either by popu- 
lar election, or by a reciprocity 
feeling but of which a large propor- 
tion is returned by ministerial in- 
fluence, assuming a power to Im- 
prison at -their pleasure, and the 
danger to liberty arising from suc 
be apparent. . Se 
circumstanced, who cau -ay whose 
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rn will come next to suffer under 
the exercise of this claim ? 

It is one of the unfavourable symp- 
toms of the decay of public spirit, 
ad of the state of apathy so preva- 
lent at present, niggardly to deny 
praise to courageous spirits, who siep 
jrward in the pubiic cause. Many 
ye so firmly grounded in the creed 
of selfishness, which they have learn- 
ed from a consciousnes of their own 
motives, that they consider virtue 
oily a name, and a notion altogether 
unreal. Hence in part arises that 
systematic plan of detraction, and 
alumny, which pursues all who 
think independently for themselves. 
Rut “wisdom is justified of her 
children,’” and it is inherent in the 
pature of virtue to outlive the puny 
efforts of malignity, and establish 
acharacter that will survive the il- 
‘iberal party spirit of the day : 


Their sons will blush, their fathers were 
his foes.” 


In the present case it is pleasing 
to find that Sir Francis Burdett 
possesses 2 most ainiable private 
character. Ele was taken in the 
midst of his family circle, that sanc- 
vary of domestic virtues,  sup- 
ported by the affection and firmness 
oabeloved wife, and in the very 
at of teaching his son to translate 
MaGva CHARTA, 

The motion of Sir Samuel Romilly 
to liberate John Gale Jones has been 
degitived, because he would not 
fonsent to present a petition ac- 
knowledging his sorrow for offending 
the house. A petition of such a 
humiliating nature, Sir Samuel justly 
remarked was more likely to be the 
tect of hypocrisy, than of any 
teal conversion. John Gale Jones 


prefers honourable imprisonment 
‘0 any compromise of his prin- 
ciple. A Jiberal subscription — is 


aising to indemnify hig for bis 
present sufferings. 

Vhe inhabitants of Westminster 
iave met, and published strong re- 
‘lutions in favour of Sir Francis 
rdett, with an address of thanks 
0 him, and a petition tq the house 

Commons for the liberation of their 
Representative, and in favoug of @ 
reform in the constitution of that 

- All these will be found on 
Weord at the close of this article. 
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We wish to preserve them for future 
reference, and to complete the history 
of the present period, Every thing 
at this meeting was, as it ought to 
be, peaceable and firm, equally dis- 
appointing those, who expected out. 
rage, or cowardly abandonment of 
principle. Ministers were alarmed, 
and had a large military force in the 
vicinity, but no pretext was afforded 
them (46 calling in its aid. If mv 
position expected that the people 
would be timid and time-serving like 
themselves, their disappointment would 
prove equally gre.t. After — this 
meeting how must out Irish member 
George Ponsonby feel himself lower- 
ed: he who declared his persuasion. 
that in case of expulsion, the electors 
of Westminster would not again re- 
turn Sir Francis. ‘lhe conduct of 
public men and candidates for place 


should be remembered—tbhat the ad-. 


vantages of their return to power 
may be duly appreciated. It is 
worthy to be recollected, that this 
same leader of opposition, last ses- 
sion extended his forgiveness to Lord 
Castlereagh for his conduct respect- 
ing the trafficking in seats, ov the 
plea, that the practice was too 


general to be made the object of . 


any particular notice: thus assuming 


the prevalence of the evil as a pre- - 


text for its continuance. But he was 
conscious his side of the house want- 
ed similar indulgence, and the people 
may see how little dependence they 
can have in such men either in or 
out of place. The times require 
more firm defenders of the rights of 
the people. 

The house of commons submitted 
to receive the petition and remons- 
trance; but reluctance, arising fiom 
false notions of otfended dignity, was 
evident. It is the privilege of su- 
pevior minds only to recede with dig- 
nity. They must perceive that they 
hold opinions different from the ma- 
jority out of doors. We most ar- 
dently wish that the democratic part 
of our government may be fully te- 
stored, by such a reform of the house 
of commons as that they may ac- 
curately prove the organ of the 
public will—THs PUBLIC WILL 1HEiR 
GUIDE, THE PUBLIC GOOD THEIR AIM. 
At present the state of the public 
finances will probably bring all ranks 
to a feelihg sense of our silvatiou, 
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The system of taxation cannot be 
pushed much further.  Huskisson 
gays we cannot go on without re- 
ducing the expenditure to the state 
of the income, and Lord Cochrane 
at the meeting of the Westminster 
electors points out the danger in 
strong terms. 

«| in my conscience (said the 
noble lord) believe, that this country 
cannot rely for its security upon tie 
navy, from thecircumstances in which 


that branch of our defence is now 
from many causes placed. The fact 
was, that, at this moment, there 


were not for the repairs of our pre- 
sent shipping six weeks materials in 
Piymouth dock ; that near half the 
artificers had been discharged, and 
that we were absolutely without the 
means of building one half of a 74 
gun ship.” 

What say the advocates of war 
to these assertions ? Nations like in- 
dividuals sometimes blindly rush on 
their ruin. A vigilant care of the 
public purse, and a rigid curtail- 
Inent of every unnecessary expeuse 
including the complete culting up of 
coriuption by the roots, can alone 
preserve from external pressure and 
miternal commotion, and this happy 
consummation can alone be obtained 
through a reformed system of rep re 
sentation, In which the unbtassed voice 
of the nation shall have due weight. 

‘Lhe freeholders of Middlesex are 
to meet to consider of the tmprison- 
ment of Sir Francis Kurdett, as are 
also the inhabitants of the borough 
ot Carmarthen and the livery of London, 
We trust there will be a general ex- 
pression of the sense ofthe nation, as 
was exemplified last year in the addresses 
to Colonel Wardle. ‘lhe friends of the 
people should not be leit unsupported. 

A decree was passed the beginning 
of last month iu France. it relates 
to state prisoners, and the preamble 
says, “‘that there ts a certain num- 
ber of persons in the state prisons, 
whom It is not convenient, either to 
bring to trial, or to set at liberty— 
that though they would be = con- 
demned by the tribunals to capital 
punishments, supeior considerations 
oppose their being brought to trial ; 
that several are men accustomed to 
crimes, but who cannot be condemned 
by our cowts, though they have 
the certainty of their culpability.” 


” 
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The editor. of an English 
paper (the Morning Chroni lt 


remarks, “such is the horrible 
nature of Bonaparte’s tyranny and 
the debased state of the pevple to 
whom he dares so fearlessly to avoy 
it.’—On looking back for a fey 
years, can we discover no other coun 
try, to whom the — editor’s pity 
might have been extended? We have 
heard of state prisovers long de- 
tained, and after the lapse of years 
discharged, without being brought to 
trial. Censure ought to be even. 
handed, 

Before we arraign Bonaparte, let 
us examine if our rulers are. sufli- 
ciently clean-handed to appear as 
accusers. We disike despotisin in 
every shape, and so far as Bonaparte 
is a despot, he has our cordial dis. 
approbation. Bui let us not mistuke 
cowardly abuse for virtuous indig. 
nation. Let us even have the Qele- 
losity to praise an enemy. He ha 
produced an amelioration in the 
countries, which he has over-run, 
It 1s said that by judicious measures, 
at Naples, the Lazzaromt, that indo 
lent and mendicant race have been re 
stored to habits of industry, and 
consequently to a higher seale 1 
the rank of accountable moral agents, 

A disagreement has taken place 
between the governor and tie house 
of assembly of Jamaica, occasioned 
by a bili passed by the house of 
assembly to prevent the Methodists 
from instructing the negroes, being 
refused his assent by the governer, 
We have thus at once an_ instance 
of the inveterate prejudices of the 
West Indiais against our sable brethren, 
and of the cruel intolerance of 
bigotry, alike blind to the dictates 
of justice and sound policy. A well 
educated slave is less dangeraus than 
one brought up in ignorance, ail 
we have no donbt but that the t- 
structions of the Methodists, would 
ameliorate the negro, and render 
him, even though still kept in a state 
of slavery, a more useful and less 
dangerous member of society. [guo- 
rance always makes men dangerols, 
aud fits them for outrages. 

Heary Parnell las failed in persuad- 
ing the house of commons to ap 
point a commitiee to investigate the 


nature of the system of thes 


seland, Considering the circumstaa- 
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ces of our country, where perhaps 
pe parts out of ten, of our pupu- 
ytion are dissenters trom the national 
atablishinent, tithes are a most Op- 

give grievance, and a very great 
gystruction to agriculture, They are 
alike disageable fo those who pay, 
and to the Humane clergyman, who by 
thissystem is lable to be engaged in 
perpettial altercation ith his neigh- 
pours. But such is the dread of in- 
yovation, that rather than make some 
jiterations to give strength and sta- 
bility, every thing is put to the ha. 
utd, that things may be reiained in 
the old state) without repair, until 
ome mighty revolation overwhelws 
il in one general ruin. 

At a meeting of the freeholders 
of the county of ‘Lyrone, held at 
Omagh, resolutions have been pasyed 
w favour of the Catholics, provided 
they concede the veto on the no- 
mination of bishops. We should 
hail this event as au omen of in- 
creasing liberality so far as it gees, 
i we could divest ourselves of the 
wspicion, that election politics had 
too much influence in this seemingly 
liberal attempt to do justice to our 
countryinen, whose creed differs from 
the church by law estabilshed 

We quote from the Morning Chro- 
vicle, the following paragraph and 
rsalution. lhey entirely accord with 
oy Sentiments, as we have frequent- 
ly expressed then in the retrospect, 
* CaATHOLICS—DSome resolutions were 
dopted by the Catholics of — the 
county of | lipperary, at a ineeting 
held on the Sist of March, which 
express a strong desire to obviate the 
dificulties that have arisen in che 
discussion of the Catholic claims — 
Alier adverting to the apprehen ions 
citerlained. (winch they Cousider. as 
ie Oniy remaming obstac.e to Ca 
tholic freedom) jest the fmiure appoiit- 
ments of Catholic preluies may be 
liable to a foreign influence, tue se- 
cond resolution states—— 

“That although we consider such 
épprehensions as wholiv groundless, 
wd contrary to Jong experience of 
We acknowledged virtues and wnim- 
peached good conduct of our pre- 
lates, yet, being earnestly desirous to 
Concilizte all our Protestant country- 
Men, we teel every wisi and bope, 
that those apprehensions may be ob- 


Vialed; and tor that purpose, that 
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some temperate measures may, in the 
event of Catholic kimancipation, be 
upon mature deliberation devised, 
which shail render suci future elec- 
tions substantially domestic;  eithes 
by the voles of the surviving pre. 
lates, or by the choice of the clergy 
of the diocese, in chapter mutubied 
or by such other proceeding as shail 
be found compatible with Catholic 
Joctrive.” 

‘Lhe state of the public mind is 
improving, and has most materially 
improved within the last 18 moaths. 
Fer this change we are in a cousider. 
able degree indebted to the investiga. 
tion of Jast vear on the conduct ot 
the Duke of York. ‘Then many of 
the secrets of corruption were laid 
open. ‘Lhe inprisonment of John 
Gale Jones, and of Sir Francis Bur- 
dett in the present session, is produc. 
ing equally salutary effects to which 
may also be added, the termination 
of the inquiry into the expeditionte 
Walcheren. his combination of cir 
cumstances loudly proclaims the ne- 
cessity of reform. As an index « 
the change of public opinion we con- 
trast the dillerence in the language 
ot the editors of news-papers, many 
of whom are more solicitous to please 
than to instruct. ‘Lhey are coming 
round, and express sentiments more 
inclining to the popular side. ‘The 
weather-cocks are veering round, as 
the wind is Ylowng ja a diferent 
direction. 

It is pleasing to find that a serti- 
ment is gaining ground in favour of 
mitigating the punishment of death 
in ceriain cases, avd that a plan is 
in agitation among the proprietors of 
bleach greens in this country to pe- 
tition the legislature to change the 
puiishment of death for robbing 
bleach-greens, to transportation ofr 
imprisoument, Coupled with a systein 
of herd labour. Additions! security 
would thus be given to bieach ereens, 
by substituting a more mild, but more 
effectual punishment. Now many 
escape from au opinion very gene- 
rally, and very justly prevaient, that 
tie punishment is di-propostioned to 
the oilence. Perhaps nothing shows 
the force of this opimon more strongly 
than tuat witnesses and jurors wii 
prefer to go to the very brink of 
perjury vather than to convict when 
deuth is the penalty. If the law 
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were changed, convictions would more 
reaitiy follow, and the prevention of 
crimes would be effectuated by sub- 
stituting certainty to severity, in’ the 
mode of punishment. lhe liw ts 
too severe tor the present temper of 
the times, the progress of knowledge 
has melwrated the minds of men, 
and induced them to apportion more 
accurately the punishinent to the 
cripe. ‘lhe law should keep pace with 
this improvement, and Sir Samuel 
Romilly deserves great praise for his 
exertions to lessen the number of 
capital punishments. Our system of 
jurisprudence is so sanguinary as to 
defeat the avowed purpose of sever- 
ity. It is only sanguinary in the jet 

ter, and is extremely lax in the ex- 
ecution. Of two evils humanity pre- 
fers to let the guilty escape, although 
offences are thus multiplied, and ot- 
tenders by their frequent escapes are 
rendered more incorrigible, rather than 
punish with a severity altogether dis- 
proportioned to the offence. ‘The 
twelve tables of the Roman law, were 

like the statutes of Draco, written 
in the characters of biood. Among 
other cruel enactments, insolvent 
debtors were punished with the greate 
est severity, but the attempt was in- 
elfeciual to prevent ruoning in debt- 
The judicious remarks of Gibbon, 
on the useless severities inflicted by 
this law, are applicable to the preseut 
Aimes, 

‘The advocates for this savage 
law, have insisted, that it must strongly 
gperate in deterring idleness and iraud, 
trum contracting debts which they 
were unable to discharge; but expe- 
rience would dissipate this salutary 
terror by proving that no creditor 
could be found to exact thi dapro- 


fitable penalty of life or linb. As 
the manners of Rome were insenst- 
biy polished the criminal code of 


the decemvirs was aboiished, by the 
humanity of accusers, witnesses and 
judges; and impunity became the 
consequence of imimoderate rigour.”” 
At page 316, ainong the public oc- 
curreaces, will be found a correspon- 
dence with Sir Samuel Romilly, on 
the subject of capital punishments, 
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WESTMINSTER MEBTING. 
The following resolutions, with an ad- 
dress to Sir Francis Burdett, and a peti- 
tion and remonstrauce to the House of 
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Comtnons were agreed on ata meeting 
held the 17th inst. 

Arthuy Mortis, esq. high bailiff in the 
Chair. 

Resolved, That we most highly ap. 
prove of Sw Francis Burdett’s letter tous 
his constituents, the subject being of the 
utmost importance, and the argument ip- 
controvertible, 

That Sir Francis Burdett’s conduct in 
calling upan the civil power for the pro- 
tection of his honse agaist a military 
force, was dictated Ly prudence, know. 
ledge of, and cunfideuce in the laws of his 
country. 

That the house of commons he called 
upon to restore to us our beloved repre. 
sentative, anil to co-operate Hnmedtateby 
with him in his endeavours to procure a 
fair representation of the peaple in parlios 
ment, : 

That the petition now read, be adopt. 
ed, that it be signed by the high bailiff 
and twenty-five electors, and delivered to 
our remaining representative the rght 
honourable lord Cochrane, to be by him 
presented to the house of commons, 

That a letter be addressed to Sir 
Francis Burdett, expressing our full and 
entire approbation of the whole and every 
part of bis conduct as amenber of pariia- 
inent, 

That the letter now read, be adopted; 
that it be signed by electors in the 
pame of this meeting, and that the 
ligh bailiff be requested to. present the 
same to Sir Francis Burdett. 

‘That the thanks of this meeting be 
given to our worthy representative the 
right honourable lord Cochraue, for his 
support of Sir Francis Burdett, during 
the present arduous struggle. 

That the thanks of this meeting be 
given to these independent meabers of 
the house of commons, who have sup- 
ported the rights of the people. 

That the thanks of this meeting be 
given to Arthur Morris, esq high bailiff 
for his ready compliance with the requi- 
sition of the electors, and for his able and 
impartial conduct in the chair, 





To the honourable the Commons of the Uni- 
ted kingdom of Great Britain ana lreland, 
tn parliament assembied. 

‘The petition and remonstrance of the 
inhabitant householders, electors of the 
city and liberties of Westminster, assem- 
bled in New Palace yard, the L7th day of 
April, 1810, by the appoimtment of 
Arthur Morris, esq. bigh bailiff, ia pare 
suance of a requisition for that purpose. 

We, the inhabitants householders, elec- 
tors of the city aud liberties ef West- 
minster, feel most sensibly the indignity 
offered to this city, in the person of our 
beloved representative whose letter to us 
has fallen under the censure of your gee 
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purable house, but which, sv far from 
serving that censure, oughtin our o- 

wn to have led your hunvurable house 
w reconsider the subject which he had so 
aly, legally, and constitutionally dis- 
cassed. 

We are convioced that no one ought to 
ve prosecutor and juror, judge or exe- 
cutioner ia bis Own cause, much less to 
xsume, accumulate,and exercise all those 
ofices in his OW Person. 

We ave also convinced, that the refu- 
alof your honourable house to inquire 
into the conduct of lord Castlereagh and 
Mr. Perceval (then two of his majesty’s 
ginisters) when distinctly charged with 
the sale of a seat in your honourable 
pase, evidence of which was offered at 
the bar by a member of your honourable 
house ; and the avowal in yout bonour- 
able house, “f that such practices Were as 
yotorious as the sun at noon day ,” prac- 
wes,at the bare mention of which the 
eaker of your honourable house de- 
cared, “* that our ancestors would have 
startled with indignation.”? And the com- 
wittal of Sir Fraucis Burdett to prison, 
eaforced by military power, are circum- 
stanves Which render evident the im- 
perious necessity of an immediate reform 
nthe representation of the people. 

We, therefore, most earnestly call up. 
om your honourable house to restore to us 
wrrepresentative, and according to the 
wtice he has given, to take the state of 
tte representation of the people into 
War serious consideration, a reform in 
rich, is, in cur opinion, the only means 
if preserving the country from military 
cospotism, 

The resolutions being agreed to, the 
Mowing letter to Sir Francis Burdett, was 
toread and agreed to, 

Sin—\Ve nominated you to be our re- 
Meseutative without your knowledge, and 
*eeiected you without your interference, 
Vewere confident that you would per- 
ora the duties of a representative in par- 
lauent with ability and fidelity. In ev- 
“J respect you have not only fulfilled, 
wh exceeded our expectations. We de- 
Methe utmost satisfaction from having 
Minted out to the nation the way to be 

Yrepresented. Had it been possible 
‘ut ourexample, could have been followed 
ind a proper representation thereby pro- 
‘wed, the scenes we have lately witnessed 
"wld not have disgracedour couutry. 

We understood the nobleness of your 
tind, and were confident that you would 
“(descend to barter your trust fora place 

g°verninent, nor be the partisan or 

tof those who support or reject mea- 

“ts just asthey happen to be proposed 
or that side of the buuse. 

We feel the indignity that has been of- 
ba cn you, but we are not surprised to 
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public delinquents, that the utmost rigour 
Is eXercised against him who pleads for the 
ancient and constitutivaal rights of the 
people. 

You nobly stept forward in defence of 
a fellow subject unjustly imprisoned, and 
you questioned with great ability and 
knowledge of the laws, the warrant issued 
upon that occasion ; the house of commons 
have answered your argument by breaking 
into your house with a military force, seiz- 
ing your person, and conveyimg you by a 
large body of troups to the tower, 

Your distinction between privilege and 
power remaius unaltered ; the privileges 
of the house of commons are for the pro- 
tection, not fur the destruction of the 
people. 

We have resolved to remonstrate with 
the house of commons on the outrages 
committed under their orders, and to call 
upon them to restore you to your seat in 
parliament, which the present state of 
the country renders more than ever neces- 
sary for the furtherance of your and our 
object, a reform of the representation in 
that house, 

While so many members are collected 
together by means **which it is not neces- 
sary for us te describe,’ we cannot but 
eutertain the greatest apprehensions for 
the remainder of our liberties; and the 
employment of a military force against 
oue of their own body, is bata sad pre- 
suze of what may be expected by those 
who like you have the courage to staad 
forward in detence of the rights of the 
people. : 

W hen we reflect on your generons ex- 
ertions to destioy the horrors of secret and 
solitary confinement; to iuitigate the se- 
verity of punishment in the army 5 to pre- 
vent the cashicring of its officers without 
cause assigned; to restore for the comfort 
vi the worn out soldier, the public pro- 
perty conveyed by a job toa private ine 
dividual; to prevent the extension of the 
barrack system, the obvious effeet of 
which is to separate the suldier from the 
citizen; to prevent the introduction of 
foreign trvops; to bring to light an a- 
trocious act of tyranuy, by which a 
British sailor was le t to perish on a barren 
rock, and above all, your anremitted ex. 
ertions toobtaina full, far, and free re- 
presentation of the peuple in parhament ; 
when we reflect ou the firmness, the jua- 
shaken constancy which you have tuvari- 
ably showa ‘tinevil report and good re- 
port,’? we are eagerto express the sen- 
timentsof gratitude and attachment to 
you, with which we are impressed, and 
we are convineed that those sentiments 
are not only felt by the inhabitants of this 
city, but by every person throughout the 
land whois notia‘erested in the coutinu- 
ance of public abuses. (Sigaed, Kc. &c.) 
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LETTOR FROW SIR FRANCIS BURDETT, TO Hits 
CONSTITUENTDrS, THE FLECTORS OF WESr 
MINSTER. 

Tower, April 20, 1810. 

Sir Francis Burdett presents his respectful compli 
ments to the High Bailiff vi Westminster, aud 
transmits to bom hisanswer to the letter of the 

Electors of that city, which he did him the ho- 

nour topresent to him this morning. 

Mrthur Morris, esq. High Bawiff for the 

City and Liberties of Wesimunster. 

GENTLEMEN, Tower, April 20, 1810 

If asy thing could increase or confirm the 
constant resolution of my life, never to betray 
tne confidence you have placed in me, it is the 
kindness and affection which your letter of the 
IPeh instant testifies to me, and the wisdom and 
propricty of your cOuduct at the late meeting. 

A scrupulous adherence to the common law of 
thts land, aud the wise provisions ef the aicient 
statutes, declasatory of that law, which topether 
form what I understand by the Constitution, rais- 
¢G ovr country to an unexampled height of hap 
piness avd prosperity; and in an exact propor- 
tien to the invadon and neglect of them, has 
te country declined. 

In defence Of these laws, and this constitution, 

I amilé at any privation, to which, personally, 1 

miay be subjected, thinking, as i do, that life 

cannot so well, and so bappily, because it cannot 
be so hohourably and usefully expended, as in 
defence of this our best inheritance, and in the 
maintenance of the geod old cause, for which 

Hampde. dicd in the field and Sidney and Rus- 

sell on the scaffold. 

Laws, to be entitled to respect and willing 
obedience, must be pufe—imust come from a 
pure source—that is, boas common consent, and 
through an uncorrupt chanmnlthat fs an huuse 
of commons freely clect«d by the people. More- 
over, they who pay the reckonmg ought to cx 
amine and Coutroul the account; and the oniy 
covtroul the people can have, is by a fair repre 
eentation in permanent. The necessity of ob- 
talaing this check by a constitutional reform is 
now ack: owledyed by all, exeept those, who, con- 
trary to Mw, have possessed themselves of a 
property in the house of commons, by whom 
Gis land, this Eug'and— 
wee me this dear land, 


Wear, for her reputation through the world, 
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Is now leas’d vut——— 
Like to a tenement, or peltings* farm. 
Engiand, bound ia with the triomphané tea 
Whose rocky shore heats back the envious surge 
Of watery Neptune, is now bound ca with shar 
With inky blots and rotten parchment oonds ¢ ts 

From ctiis foul and traiterous traflick dur bo 
rougil mong: ray creigns uerive ai un Neuse re. 
Vee, -rucglly wruog from the hard hand of bo 
nest libour. 1 do, how ver, now entertaia an ar. 
dent hope, that this degraded and devradineg ond 
tem, t0 wiuct all Our diificulties, yricvances and 
Ganpers are Owing, wall at length give way to the 
moderat: but deterinined perseverance of a whole 
united people. 

Magna Charta, and the oki law of the land, pi 
then resume their esnpire—freedom will revivee 
the caterpillars of the state, coiling themselves ¢ 
in their own naturally marrow sphere, will fal) of 
and perisiim-proper’y and poliiical power, whien 
the law never separates, will be reunitedethe 
King, teplaced in the bappy and digniticd statiog 
allotted hi n oy the Constitulion—tije peopie re- 
lieved fram the bitterest of all Curses, Ure curse 
of Canaanthat of being the servants of servants, 
amd restored t» their just and indispurabie fights, 

Uo effect these great, important, and necessary 
purposes, no exertions of mine shailever be want. 
mig; without their attaiument, no efforts of mine 
can avail. 

‘Tae people of England must speak outethey 
must do more—they must act; and, if, following 
the example of the electors of Westininster, they 
ado act. ina firm and regular manner, upon a con- 
cericd plan—ever koeping the law and constitu. 
tion in view—they must finally succeed in tecov- 
ering that to which they are legally entitled=the 
appuintment of their own guardians and trustecs 
for the protection of their own liberty and pro- 
perty. ‘They must cith r do this, or they must 
inevitably fall a sacrifice to one or the other of 
the most contempiibie factions that ever disgrac- 
cu this or any other country. 

rhe question is now at issue; it mut now be 
ultimateiy dc termined, whether we are henceforth 
tu be.slaves, Or te be iree. Hold to the lawee 
tiiis great Country may recover; forsake them 
aud it will certainly perish. 

lam, geatlemen, your most obedient humble 
scTValil, FRANCIS BURDETI, 
Lu the klectors of Westminster. 
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* Paltry, mean—Johnson. 
+ Shakespeare, Richacd ii. act 2, scene 1. 
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CARRICKFERGUS ASSIZES. 

Weduesiay, Marehthe 2ist. the court 
proceeded tothe trial of Daniel Stewart, 
David Mortcomery, aad Jora Chambers, ac- 
cused of the murder of Alexander M*Cul- 
longh, menr Toome, county Antriun, on 
thee 9 gine of the ninth of Naveunber last. 

Peter Arken, esq. said he is corone®, aud 
~vas called on last November to hold an 
roquest on the body of Alexander M*Cul- 
iough, of Breekart, near Toome. He did 
£0. and tound the body so covered with 
wounds, that he could searee!y look on it 
berg <oshoeking. These wounds }* has 
no doubt oecasioned the death of M*Cul- 
jough. 

John O'Neil said, be remembers the 
ni eht of the ninth of november, which was 
that of the murder of Alexander M°Cul- 
lovweh. Three davs before it took place, 
Montgomery, Chambers, and Stewart cal- 
het ou biw, and they then fixed the night 


of the robberv. Thew said thev had been 
logking atthe house that day, and that 
they could easily rob it themselves, but 
as they bad mentioned it to him, ther 
wished him to be the.e—that they would 
not bid hii goto the Tuside, as the fa. 
intiv kuew Ibm, dnd he shuld havea fi..} 
share Of What was got. On the thin 
night alter this, the party met ata grove 
in @ NOsSs Near Toome, beiween eight and 
nineatnight. That was the nrght fived 
upun tor the robbery. When at the 
moss, Montgomery proposed to go @ 
‘Toome to buy sprrits, aod Tarner gare 
bim a note to pay for thm. He went, 
and when he returned brought some bread. 
They remained in the moss tor about 
halfaw bour, and then they proceeded 
towards M*Culloch’s hose. When they 
came tu the foot of his garden they per 
ceived ight in the house, by whieh! they, 
found the family bad not gove to thet 
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bed. They stopped three quarters of an 
sour longer, aud then Went to the back 
of the house, and as they saw bho light 
hey believed the family had gone to 
ted, They then forced off one of the 
heck Windows, which was made of lead, 
and four of them) went into the honse ; 
David Montgomery, and Andrew Terner 
jad bayonets with them. He, the wit- 
yess, remained for some short time at the 
back of the house, and then went to the 
font. Hedid not chuse togoin, because 
the family koew brim, and he knew them. 
When be went round toa front window, 
looked through, and perceived they 
hada light in the room, aud ob-erved 
Montgomery and Turner engaged with 
M‘Uullough, who was on the floorin§ his 
git. They stabbed him once or twice 
with bayonets. Saw M‘Culloch’s 
making cudeavours to assist bis father, 
iid M‘Calloch being too powerful for 
Turner and Montgomery, and having 
fyeed Montgomery duwn on his knees, 
Stewart, who was in the heuse, came to 
their aid, aud at last they overcame 
MCulloch, and tied him with a cord. 
When lying on the floor, Turner stabbed 
M‘Culloch two orthree times, and said, 
you oid rogue, tell where your money 
x, Witness became sv shocked with 
their proceediugs, that he went to the 
door and shook it, and cried thata guard 
wascoming. Hedid this to endeavour 
wtake them off the old man. Stewart 
theucame to the dygor, and told witness 
that they bad killed him. They had 
been about three hours in the house. 
When they left it they returned to 
Tome, where witness left them and 
vent home. They went along Toome 
tidge. Chambers and S:ewart lived at 
Yoran, near Castledawson, and Mont- 
fowery lived near Maghera,. 

Cross exanined.—Q You say you would 
wltake any of the property, why would 
you not take it ?——A. Because 1 was ae 
aid it might be found about me and 
lad to a discovery. 

Q. What then did you go there for ?— 
A. Itwas to get money that I went, and 
ldid not think that when they went to 
mo, they would have murdered the man, 
id was so shocked atit when L went 
hme that uy conscience would give me 
Wrest day nur vight. I vever thoagut 
‘would have fallen out murder, 
as Now, sir, you knew that they had 
“Yonets aud pistals, huw then do you 
8¥ they did not intend tumurder him ?— 
A T thought they ouly intended to fight 
they Were resisted. 

&% Well, sir, did vot that happen as 
Mexpected ?—A. I did not expect they 
"wuld have murdered him, because they 
wk a cord with them for the purpose of 
Ying him, ; 

% How did your conscieuce prevent 
Yu from intormation cuucerning this 


son 


"Sch appeared so shocking ?—1t bore 
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two ways; it was shocking for me to 
speak of it, and | was afraid to doso 
from the scandal that was attached to 
it. 

Q. Why was you taken up ?—<A, I 
was taken up on a charge for horse- 
stealing, and gave infurmation of this 
robbery the same night to Mr, Shieils, 
of Castledawson, 

Alexander M‘Callough said, be is son of 
the deceased A, M*Cullough, of Breckart, 
and was in bis father’s house in the pight 
of the 9tn Nov. last. He went to bed be.~ 
fore bisfather, and thinks it was not ten 
o‘clock. His father slept in the same 
room, in another bed, with bis younger’ 
brother, who is about 10, The other 
brother, about 15, slept with witness. 
He was soon awakened by the shouts of 
his brothers, and when he started up he 
saw his father aud a man struggling, aad 
there was another man had a liaht in the 
room. His father was in hisshirt. Wit- 
ness ran forward to assist his father, but 
a third person knocked him down, when 
Within two yards of his father, who was 
on the floor, Andrew Turner had a 
bayonet iv hishand. After witness wag 
kuocked down he crept under the bed. 
He then went to get out of the room, bat 
one of them gave him a kick on his breast, 
and forced him jatothe bed, aad another 
man stood on his breast and forced him to 
cover his head with the clethes. One of 
the men asked his fatber for his money, 
but he did not d4ben hear his father speak, 
another of them said, give him two or 
three stabs more.—Heard his father sayy 
‘‘ | must give it up, gentlemen, [ can 
stand it no longer.”” There was a desk 
in the room, with some silver in it, anda 
bladder, as a purse, in Which was some 
gold. They went backward and forward 
through the house. Both of his younger 
brothers were stabbed in different parts of 
the body, and the servant maid was also 
His father died before the 
it was a month be~ 


stabbed. 
party left the house. 
fore witness recovered, He bad received 
twenty two wounds, There were two 
windows taken off from the back of the 
The gang remamed about two 
hoursin the house. Witness’s father was 
reputed to be a richman. The family 
all knew O'Neil, the preceding witness. 

Jane Davidson said, she was servant in 
the faunly of Alexander M‘Cullough on 
the nygbhtofthe yth Nov. &c,.&c —went 
to bed between nine and ten o’clock, and 
was awakened by the cries of the chib- 
dren, who slept. im the same room with 
their father, and then she went to the 
room where he lay, aud heard strange 
tongues, and then she saw a man stand. 
jng by the door waving his hand ina 
tureatening attitude to compell the chil- 
dreu to be quiet, as they Were then cry- 
ing.—(Toisman she pornted out in the 
curt tobe Montgomery.) S:veral artc- 
j~s were stolem out of the buuse, sad @ 


house, 
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quilt now produced in court she proved 
was the one that wason M‘Culloch’s bed. 
After stie saw so mang men in Mr, 
M‘Culloch’s rvom, she became afraid, 
and went to get out of the house 5 but on 
going to the door she found the key was 
gone, and therefore ran to her bed as the 
culy place of refuge. She was at ove 
time knocked down, 

Mr. John Vance, merchant, Belfast, 
said the quilt now in court hegot about 
three weeks ago. He obtained itin con- 
s@juence of a Warrant from Mr. Shiells of 
Custiedawson, to apprehend Chainbers, 
whow he accordingly apprehended in 
one of the streets of Belfast, aod in his 
ludgings, at the house of a cabinet-maker 
in North-street, Belfast, which Chambers 
refused to point out, but which witness 
afterwards with some difficulty discover- 
ed, be found four quilts on the bed, and 
among them the one now produced, which 
Jane Davidsoa had declarcd had been 
s:olevn ‘rom Mr. M‘Culloch’s house. 

Patrick M‘Nicol said, he remembers 
On the night of the robbery he was in a 
public-bouse kept by Mr Mann, at 
Toome At nine o’clock at night, Mont- 
gomery came there for whiskey. He 
had a bottle with him, and asked for a 
quartof it, and offered a 30s. note to be 
ehanged. He then put up the note in a 
pocket-book, saying this 1s bad luck for my 
side. Witness afterwards saw him in 
custody at Castledawson, before Mr, 
Stiells the magistrate, where he also saw 
the pocket book. 

Robert Pettigrew 
Montgomery, and saw bin tn custudy 
at Castiedawson, when, by desire of 
Mr. Shiells, he went and asked Mont- 
gomery for his pocket-book, which he 
suid he had teft at home, upon which wit- 
ness searched him (he was then hand- 
cuffed) and upon searching he acknow- 
Jedved be had it, and gave it up. 

Bernard Nolan said, he knows Alex. 
Mann, in Toome, and was in his house 
om the nght of M‘Culloch’s robbery, 
Montgomery came in between nine and 
ten o'clock and asked for &# Quart of 
spirits, and offered a 30s. note, but as he 
could not get change, he put it up ina 
poeket-book and went away on the road 
to M‘Callveh’s = fle returned again soon 
after and looked into the house, but again 
went away, and then returned again and 
asked for aloaf. He got a sixpenny loaf, 
on which he swore a great oath, and siid 
he could get a larger one tor live-pence. 
He threw down a tenpenny-.prece and 
went out, the shopman bade hin stop tor 
change He answered, Um not going to 
leave it With you, and he came in again 
and got it. 

lienry Hegan said, he lives at Toome- 
bridce. and takes care of the gate of the 
bridge recollects be’ng raised from his 
bed between four and five in the morning 
of 10th Nuv. when five men came along 
the bridce from the county Antridr—they 


said, he knows 
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all paid toll—one of them stopped at the 
door to get some whiskey—he had some. 
thing lke a knapsack on his back. It 
was avery dark night as ever witness saw 

Johu Gainer said, he knows Chambers 
on’ of the prisoners, who lived pear 
Magherafelt, and on the morning of the 
robbery he met Chambers on the road 
about sun-rise.—He hada bundle under 
his right arm, it wasticd in some white 
cloth : he appeared dirty and fatigued, 
Chambers has not lived in that country 
Siice. 

Henry Shiells, esq. said he knows 
Stewart and Montgomery, two of the 
prisoners, and broaght them to this jail, 

By the council for the crown—Mr. Shiells, 
be sv good as intorm the court what con. 
versation you had with any of the priso. 
ners, and what they; informed you of 
when ou the road. 

Witness —\t should think it might be 
hard toward him to compel me to tell, 

Court.—You are not to say what is 
hard or whatis not. It is your duty to 
state in your evidence the facts you 
know and are called for, and the court 
will judge of its legality. 

Witness —When bringing Stewart from 
county Derry, we had occasion to stop, 
and some conversation occurred while 
a sergeant of dragoons was present, 
Stewart was alung time before he would 
speak any thing—TI said I wished he was 
trausported, 

Counsel for prisoners—When you said 
tobim you wished he was transported, 
did you say it in such a manner as to 
make him believe, that if he gave-you in- 
formation you might get bim to be trans 
ported. | 

W itnes.— No, he could not think s0, 
for] said 9 more than merely that I 
wished it were so.—Stewart then said 
that he was present with other three per- 
sons when the business was arranged. 
They drank some whiskey where they 
were met. Hea long time refused tobe 
concerned in it, but after he had drank the 
whiskey, one of these three succeeded im 
persuading him to promise to engage in 
it. Inthe evening of the robbery they 
met tm a field near M‘Culloch’s house ; he 
said he was against the murder; the blame 
of which he charged against one of the 
party not now on his trial. He then de- 
sired him, the witness, to ask M‘Culloch’s 
children, and they would tell bim that 
he was the person who saved their father’s 
house from being burnt, when the others 
wanted to do so, and witness 1s satisfied 
that it certainly was Stewart who saved 
the house. 

Alex. M‘Culloch was again called ap, 
and being asked by the court, said that 
one of the robbers insisted to burn the 
house and the papers, but another spoke 
against it, and said that the papers might 
be ofuse to the family. 

John Wilkinson said, he had acted as 


juror on the coroner’s inquest held oa 
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MiCulloch’s body; there were a great 
pumber of wounds init; scarcely @ part 
of the body that was not wouuded. Some 

rsons attempted counting then but 
filed, they were so numerous. The 
body waslyingon the bed, and a cord 
tied round one of the legs at the ancle, 
and bound to the opposite knee. 


EVIDENCE FOR THE PRISONERS. 

James Watts, a prisoner for debt, said 
he knows O'Neil, one of the witnesses on 
this trial, bas heard him say in the prison, 
that be wvuuld give information tuo save 
himself. He said so tins morning. Wit- 
ness advised him not to hang any -of them 
ifhe could help it, but he said he would 
save himself, 

Q. Why did you advise him not to give 
evidence against them ?— A. Because I 
thought it a pity to hang so many for 
one; I thought it would be enough if 
they were transported, 

Q. This advice was no doubt given 
froma pure love of justice ’—-A. Yes; 
from alove of justice. 

Q. So, sir, you think it consistent 
with a love of justice, to tamper with the 
witness for the crown, and endeavour tuo 
prevail on them to screen trom justice 
those who are charged with the most at- 
trocious offences. Gooff the table, sir, 
and return to prison, Some persons 
though not under indictment are well 
entitied to be transported. 


The evidence being closed, the learned 
judge addressed the jury. His lordship re- 
capitulated the evidence of the witnesses, 
pornting out the most particular parts of 
it, and explaining the law in regard to 
burglaries, murder, &c. With great 
humanity, be directed the jury, to weigh 
fairly and iwnpartially the evidence as it 
had been produced before them, totally 
uaconaccted with any popular prejudice 
that may have existed on the subject, 
and that they should even divest their 
minds ofany aversion to the prisoners, 
arising from the natural horror and de- 
testation of the crime with which they are 
charged ; but that they should enter in- 
wan investigation of the evidence un- 
biassed by any consideration but a re- 
gard to justice. 

The jury then retired, and in a few 
Minutes brought in a verdict finding each 
of the prisoners guilty, both of the murder 
and burglary. 

After a momentary pause, his lordship, 
inthe most solemn and impressive man- 
het, addressed the prisoners to the ful- 
lowing effect : 

David Montgomery, John Chambers, 
and Vanicl Stewart:—You have been 
ted and found guilty of the murder of 
Alexander M‘Calloch, and also fora bur- 
Slaryin his dwelling-house, Of that bur- 
Blary and of that murder you have been 

od guilty; a murder the most bar- 

sand inbuman ; for, it it is possible 
murder can admit of aggravation 
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every circumstance of this deed of horror 
tends to render it most attrocious, You 
did concert, and conspire together for the 
purpose of committing a robbery in the 
dwelling of this unfortunate man, and 
you were armed with deadly weapons, in 
case you should meet with resistance, 
You knew that though he was old, he was 
strong and might make resistauce, and 
you carried with you bayonets and pistols, 
and must have had in contemplation, if 
he made such resistance, to commit 
murder, rather than be prevented from 
accomplishing your plan of robberv. I 
have notin the course of my expenence 
known a more barbarous and shocking 
act. You entered the dwelling-house of 
this helpless mau after be had gone to 
bed, and, while surrounded with his chil- 
dien, you attacked bim with bayonets 
and pistols. He endeavoured to defend 
himself, but you overpowered bim. Even 
after this, when you had tied and disabled 
him from making further resistance, you 
Continued to cut aud mangle him till bis 
body exhibited one continued wound, It 
is horrible to think, and strange, that hn- 
man beings who could act in so dreadful a 
tragedy, should now clamour for mercy, 
who showed none to the helpless M‘Cul- 
loch. It manifested a spirit ot barbarity and 
inhumanity which L did not indeed thnk 
existed in any portion of the inhabitants 
of this country. It is in vaie for you to 
expect mercy; in this world you can 
have none. Indeed you yourselves show- 
ed no mercy—no compassion to that un- 
fortunate map, when, in the midst of his 
crying, helpless family, you, before the 
eves of the children, shed the blood of the 
father. ° You have been guilty of the 
primeval crime, and must meet the 
punishment tiat was pronuunced ou it— 
that whosoever sheddeth man’s blood, by 
man shall his blood be shed, (Here 
Chambers cried bitterly, snd entreated 
for me:ey |! Mercy, O my lard, bave 
mercy, and give as long a day as possible.) 
Iu this world the gates of mercy are shut 
against you, aud even your entreaty fer 
mercy to lengthen your time cannot be 
granted.—It isimpossible.——The Juw pre- 
scribes your day of panishinent. Men 
guilty of such a barbarous, iwhuman, and 
shocking murder, must speedily be sent 
out of this world ; and yet, short ag yout 
time is, it is not se short as What you al- 
lowed that unfortunate person, whow you 
so cruelly murdered, and to whom you 
showed no mercy, although now so cla- 
morous tu have mercy extended to yours 
selves. In the little time that remains 
to you, prepare to meet your yvvd, 
(Chambers cried out, O! for Jesus’ sake, 
fur Jesus’ sake, mercy, mercy! do not 
send me into eternity—make of me any 
think you will, but spare my life.)—The 
curtain of this world has dropt on you, 
Endeavour ta save your souls, your im- 
mortal part. As for your bodies, they 
ase dovued to suffers the punishiwpest 9) 
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the law-—-a necessary sacrifice to your 
offended country —In the midst of this 
uccumultated scene of horror and of blood, 
I feel a glimpse of eousolation, that lean 
make adistinction of one from the others, 
aud which I shall attend to hereafter, it 
is the case of Stewart, which is some. 
what different in its complexion of moral 
guilt, though not tn point of legal crian- 
Li ality. By the evidence of the witness 
O'Neil, and also that of M*Culloch’s sun, 
it appeared that Stewart used his en- 
deavours successfully, tu saving the house 
from being burnt. The contemplacion of 
such an event is shocking to human 
nature. What an awful calamity must 
have fellowed, had that dreadful tdea been 
carried into effect, and this faunly of 
young children been consumed with the 
manvied body of their father. rhe pre- 


Venting GI! su h an enoruyrvy is ce rtainly 


some alleviation of wart’s guilt, and 
therefore not so wauch out of regard for 
him, as from a regard to others in so- 
eietyv, esatety may come into such 
an owiul situation, | am glad that I am 
enabied to distinguish his case, But as 


for you, Montgomery and Chambers, 
there is nothing of either of 
youtobrichten the de epest shade of guilt, 
Theouly mwerey that I can show to you, 
istotel vou thereis no hope for you. To 
rejoestof you not to entertain the slight. 
ectation fic. To impress upon 
i You must positively and 
certainly die in pursuance of the awful 
sentence ofthe law, which is now my duty 
to pronounce, 

His lordship then appointed them to 
be hanged on Friday, and their bodies to 
be afterwards publicly dissected, 

During the whole course of the trial 
Stewart Was silent and thoughtful — 
Chambers manifested less anxiety, and 
seemed rather tudifierent.—Moutgomery 
exhidited a disgusting insensibility, which 
judicated greet depravityoft beat. After 
the verdict, while the judge was address- 
ing them, Stewart appcared grestly im- 
pressed, but remained Sileut.-—-Chambers 
was agitated, and continued wringing his 
hands and imploring for merey. Mont- 
gomery remained unmoved, as if deter- 
mined to be obdurate ; but when his lord- 
ship pronounced the sentence of death, 
Which he delivered in the most ia pre Ssive 
tanner, Montgomery then apppeared to 
feel, his countenance changed, and he 
ste pped two paces back into the dock, 
He again seemed to summon up bis forti- 
tide, and returning to the front, address- 
ed his lordship, requested he mgbt be 
shot, and repeatedly offered to serve in 
any part of the world, and te take his 
brother along with him; a proposition 
which showed how imperfectly be bad 
contemplated the atrocity of his crime. 
The prisoners Were immediately takea 
back tojail, 
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‘ sel Set rar me wef We 
Daniel Stewart was respited, but hes 
been since exccuted. 

The Lord Licutenant, onthe application 
of the prose Ntor, ait | on reference to | , 


report of the judge, has respited the ex. 


ecution of the sentence of death against 
James Crone, canvicted at last assizes at 
Carri kfercus, ior robbing a bleac li-gree hi, 
on condition of his being trausported for 
live. 

The followin letters are submitted ty 
the public, more especially to those jute. 
restedin the preservation of bleach greens, 
whether of linens or cottons, in hopes of 
engaging attention toa subject, which it 
is jutended to bring more fully before them 

revrously to next session of parliamenr 
in hopes of obtaning their per beat 
to a petition for a change of the law, a 
substituting apunishment more €fiieacious 
than the present. 

Under the present system of jails, trans. 
portation for life, appears the only ad. 
equate pun sniment at present pract cable, 
bul if, with the bumane plan of Sir Sa 
mue!l Roiumtily, to lessen the black roll! of 
capital offences, an amended eystem of 
poprisonment, similar to that adopted in 
some of the large towns in America was 
menv benefieal cOusequences 
night be expected to result. 

Copy of a letter to Sir Samuel! Romilly, 

Lisburn 38d mo, 31st i810, 

Thy benevolent and enlightened plans, 
for the prevention of crimes, and more 
effectually tosecure adequate punishment 
by lessening the number of capival offen: 
ces, have not passed unnoticed in this part 
of the country ; and these sentiments 
have lately received additional confirma- 
tion from a humane declaration of Jadge 
Fox, at the late ass:zes for this county, 
who, on application from the prosecutor 
for his interestto have the sentence chang- 
ed to transportation for life, on a man whe 
had been capitally convicted of robbing 
a bleach-creen, expressed his wish that 
the law were changed. 

Emboldened by this declaration, and 
encouraged by thy exertions, some own- 
ersof bleach-greens have a plan in agita- 
tion to interest their brethren in the nen 
trade, Lo petition the legislature, to change 
the punishment of death to transportation 
or to a system of imprisonment and bard 
lubour, as a plan calculated to free them 
frum the necessity of prosecuting cap'tal- 
ly, aud at the same time, insuring convies 
tion, aud the consequent diminuuion of 
crimes, In case of such an application, 
might we look to thee to present the pet’ 
tion, and give thy aid in carrying forward 
the measure ? Would it be adviseable 
petition immediately, or rather wait 
be fully prepared previous to the next 
session of parliament? [ trust to thy €- 
cusing this intrusion, and subseribe my- 
scif very respectfully, 

JOHN HANCOCE, 


joined, 
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The following aaswer was returned, object. It will be more adviseable, howe 
Lincoln’s-tan, London, Api 7, 1810. — ever, to defer presentiug such a petitioa 
Sin—I shallbave very qreat satistaction till the next session of parliament, or at 
ja prese ating tothe house of commons least, tl the bills which | have brought 
such a pe tition as you mention On De half into the house of commons, to mitigate, 
of the owners of bleach ercens, for an Act in some particulars, the severity of oue 
to substitute in the place of death, a less laws, shall have been passed, or otherwise 
gvere, but inore ¢ Fectaal punishment for disposed of. 


depredations ou their property; aod f 1 ain, sir, your most obedient and faith- 
shall be happy to promote to the utmost — fal serwant, SAMUEL KOMILLY, 
of my ability so humane and desirable an | 

Cece RnR eT ee 5. ton oe De A IS BSC 





COMMERCIAL REPORT. 

Tae disputes with America, are ay ternineted, aud it os difientt to conjecture what 
may be their termination, The Americans appear to wait with rather a bostile as- 

ect for despatches froin their an:bassadors at Londou and Pari-, to see which power 
will bid highest for their commercial intercourse The well known sagacity of Bona- 
parte, has probably induced him to offer considerable concessions, and the Eaglish 
papers assert that the Marquis of Wellesley, and the American ambassador, have 
azreed On a pacifie arrangement. The John Adams, by which vessel, the dispatches 
fom Europe were forwarded, mav probably have arrived in America avout this time, 
and in the course of the ensuing month, we insy, tt is probable, learn the deteravina- 
twn of their government. In the mean time, specalation is baffled, and our mer- 
chants are ata loss how to act, as not knowing what the wheel of fortune may pre- 
sent; for since the destructive cnergies of war lave been directed against trade, and 
acommercial warfare has commenced, trace is Gut of joint, and instead of its eqaa- 
bie and peaceful course, presents ttle but fluctuation, and almost all the uncertain- 
ties of gambling. 

Bankruptcies continue to spread; they are in a great degree, the effeet of this 
commercial gambliog, Which induces many to grasp at the precarious profits of hae 
gardous undertakiugs, and endanger the real comforts attending a moderate unanrbi. 
tious competency. Phese shocks frequently oceur in the commercial world, and act 
periodically as correctives to the over-driven commerce of these countries, and at the 
recurrence of every few year-, check the too widely extended, and all-graspiug spirit 
ofaccumulation. The state of public affairs also has a share in producing these disap. 
puntments, and the blunders of statesmen, bave a conjoint operation with the errors 
of merchants. The trines present gloomy prospects On every side, whether we look at 
the private failures im trade, or at the ramous system of public finanee, miyisters bemg 
scarcely able, or rather searcely darimg to add much to the presout most oppressive 
load of taxation, vet stil coatinumyg a most maprovident expenditare in unsuccess. 
fulexpeditions, and in allthe wasting expense altendiug a uiust exleusive system of 
corruptivu, and mismanagement, 

Toe linen and cotton trades are in a state of great depression, with this di ference, 
thatin the fosimer, the goods have been lad in on very high terms, and in the latter, 
they are verv low, somach soas torval the fabmes of loen, by their low prees, and 
induce inaoy tu substitute them forrbe ve of linen, As a substitate they may look 
pretty well for acune, butin the end as wanting in durability, they will not be fouud 
Dore economical. ‘ 

Large quantities of foreign flax are daily arriving, 

Tue attempts to raise flix-sced last vear, have in many instanees proved unsuccesgs- 
ful, and the seed savedof very tuferior quality, aud in some instances the flax has 
been injured by the attempts to save the seed The very wet weather 19 1803) and 
1509 at the season of pulling the Max, is alleged asthe cause. Tie weatoer ney not 
alwa¥s prove so uufavourable, out Wuen tue recurrence of such circumstances may 
be often expected, a doubt may be reasonably eutertamne 1, whether the probalnlity of 
snecess, will couaterbalance the risque of loss. Yet we would out discourage further 
€xberiments, 

The supply of flax-seed is rather scanty, and we fear will be found inadequate to the 
demanduniess considerable ar ivals come in during the short period, which yet remains 
the sowing season, [t appears on loquuy, that mostof the flax-seed whieh ar- 
heed in London from the Baltic, of whch the large quantity coming into that port 
Was noticed in a former report, ts unfit for the purposes of sowing, aud is imported for 
crushing, being generally either of aninteror quality, or being old, has been badly 
Kept. The sample of the mtrodaction of it last’ year into this country, and the dis 
tessiny effects arising from the loss of crops, give no eucuuragement tu repeat the 
il-judged expertment of the linen board. 

Atthe conclusion of this report will be found two tables extracted from the pam- 

let of Sir Philip Prancis, reviewed io our last number, The first shows the larze 

Portation of grain from France and its dependencies, The magnitude of the im. 
Portation into one port discovers the vast exteut of the English market fur grain, and 
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might dissipate the fears of those who were alarmed for the want of a market fo, 
our grain, and in order to secure it, were anxious to promote the ruinous Manufacture 
of whiskey. If illicit distillation had been stopped, and surely such a measure Was 
practicable by the powers of government, England presented an ataple market for 
our superfluous proluce. But the fact is, that our landed meno encouraged iljicy dige 
tillation, Regardless of the worals of the country, they resolved to keep up their rents 
by distillation, either legal or illicit; and both modes are extremely prejudicial to the 
morals of the country. 

tn the next table will be seen the present state of our enormous national debt, and 
the vast quantity of peper in circafation, ith some judicious remarks of the autho 
on the subject. ltis alarming to contemplate the subject, bat though various cir. 
cumstances arising from the increase of trade, and perhaps especially from the cheap. 
ening of our manufactures throigh the introduction of machinery, lave delayed the eri. 
sis So long ago predicted, yet surely the systein of borrowing, and the extension of 
paper must at some period have a termination, 

A few new guineas have lately been issued in the payment of the fleet; not many 
of them are likely to reach us, noris the quantity probably so abundant, as to be of 
much service any where, A complaint bad been made that the expedition to Wal. 
cheren bad beea ce layed from an inability to procure specie, aud Soverhment now ape 
pear desirous of making ashow of exbibiting afew guineas, 

Exchange of bills on London, for bank-notes, rated on the ’Change of Belfast at $4 
to 84 per cent and latterly rose to 9 per cent, and for guineas at about 95 to 7 per cent, 
The discount on bauk-notvs is about 2 pee cent, and between Dublin bills at 61 days 
sight, and bank note-, 1 per cent. 


From Sir Philip Francis’ Reflections on the abundance of paper in circulation, and 
the scarcity of specie. 

“© Keturn of the importation of wheat and oats into London alone, from the \st of August 
1809, to 31st January, 1810, from foreign countries, ' 











Qrs. Wheet, 2rs. Oats, 
In August, . . : 3,010 ° ° ° ° 13,100 
Me ptem Jer, ° © 5,700 . . . . 6,100 
October, . “ . 19.000 ‘ : : . 12,900 
Novembe r, ss - 43,900 e ‘ . . 22,000 
December, . - £6,000 ‘ ° ‘ ° 5,400 
102,610 59,500 
1810, In January, . 145,000 ° ‘ ° ° 36,700 
247,610 96,200 
Zalie of 947.610 quarters wheat at 100 per, ‘ ‘ 6} 258,050 
Value of 96,200 quarters outs, at 30 per, . ‘ 5 144,300 





£1,382,350 





Which sem of &1,°82,550 has been paid to thé enemy of our country, chiefly in specie, bes 
sides yieidng a revenue to Buonaparie as foiiows. 
Duty peyable on exportation, 2¥7,600 quarters Wheat at \2 oo « b ieee 





Duty payabe on exportation, 96,200 quarters oats, at 12 a 57,200 
of 205,766 
nema 

1. National funded debt of Great Britain, . . ° ° . 784,552,142 

2. Uaflu nded ditt dy . . . . ° ° ° ° © 49,6 34,945 

3. Notes issued by the Bank of Engiand, ‘ . - . P 21,406,930 

are eee se § 4.000,000 

5. India buads wn circulution, P . * 4 ‘ . - 4,809,992 

IRELAND. 
6 Funded debt in January, 1810, : ° ° . ° . 81,510,856 
9. Unfanded ditto, erciusive of the capitalof sundry annuities, for the 634,809 
lives and terms, which Leannot ascertam, s ‘. 5 , 

8. Notes issued by the Irish bank on lie st of February 1809, 0. an ee 

9. Notes sued by privule bankers, computed on the principle of Ricardo’s t 12,000,000 

culcudalion, 


—_) 


Total £1,041,732,193 








In this account the only disputable article is the amount of notes, issued by private bankerhy 
taken on a general computation, which tt is impossible to ascertain, : j 
This stupendous edifice of credit, ws at once an object of terror and astonishme 
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tion or indifference, out not so when the danger approrimates, or the sense of it is real, 
Adep and uniform impression on a constant mind, or even on a timid imagination, cane 
not be wholiy against reason. Lhis pue of puper is too near us to be seen through @ 
false medium, or to be conte mplated welnour fear, tL am not gified with faculties to com- 
pare wf fo any thing but a wondesfud house of cards, of which ihe materials are light e- 
nough to be blown away, or to Jaci to preces at any moment, but heavy enough to crush 
tus kingdom in their fail,” 





NATURALI91’5 REPORT, 

from March 20, till aprii 20, 
Distinguish’d much by reason, aud still more, 
By our capacity of grace, divine, 
Fivom creatures 
Superior as we are, they yet depend 
Not more on human belp, than we on their’s, 
‘Tbew strength, or speed, or vigilance, were giv’n 
In aid of our defects, In some are found 
Such teachable, and apprehensive parts, 
That man’s attainments in his own concerns, 
Matecl’d with th’ expertuess of the brutes im theirs, 
Ave ofttiines vanquish’d and thrown far belind. 

CowPer. 

To the observer of nature alone, isthe connection between man and bis less gifted 
associates Conspicuons, fruin their propensities, be is deriving continual benefit, yet 
how wantonly and fvolishly docs be aun at their destruction, and some there are, so 
deaf to the most enchanting of all music, that they wage eternal war, in order to 
preserve a mouthfal of fruit or a few grains of corn, aud year after year, untaught by, 
the destruction, from caterpillars, snails, and other insects, which their gardens and 
fields present, continue to persecute with unrelenting cruelty their best friends, des~ 
troying their nests, and often separating the buppy partners, united by the most disin- 
terested affection. It might he thought unnecessary to plead in bebalf of au imno- 
cent race, Who if they do not enter our habitations, seeming coofident of our hos- 
pitality, build their admirable structures closely adjoining, structures, which to in- 
quiring minds exhibit admirable proofs of that Almighty power, which governs the 
universe, and guides even the Wrea, in the construction of its curious fabric. From 
man’s officiousness to interfere with the cecouromy of nature, the chain is often broken, 
but a luk, is never lost without detriment, and suffering multitudes bave often lament- 
ed, when too late, the loss of a single species oybird. How many iusects would 
lve to destroy the springing plants, and torment us even im our houses, if the com- 
mon swallow did not come tor a single season, and bow much would snails and cater- 
pillars, increase their numbers, were the thrush, the blackbird, and the common spar- 
row extirpated, As this therefore isthe season when birds claim that protection which 
their services deserve, it ix hoped that this attempt to claim tor innocence apd beauly 
apeaceful retreat will be succesful iv rousing soie benevolent minds to active exct- 
tions in their favour, 

March 21 Double Daffodil (Narcissus) 

22, Sweet scented Violet (Viola odorata) in full flower. 

27, This day the Common Lark (Alauda arvensis) which had been silent during the 

preceding bad weather and cold days was again singing. 

28, Blue Wood Aneinone (Aneimona Appenina) flowering, 

30, Redwing (Turdus Ihacus) not migrated yet. 

April 1, Bulbous Frinatory (Famaria buloosa) flowering. 

2, Grape Hyacinthus (Hyacinthus Botryvides) flowering. 

8, Barren Strawberry (Fragdria sterlils) flowering. 

12, Starch scented Hyacinth (flyacinthus racemoaus) and Great Yellow Jonquil 
(Narcissus Calathinus) flowering. Fielafares (/urdus pilaiis) not yet migrated, 

13, Alpine Cress (Arabis Alpina) flowering. 

14, Wood Sorrel (Oxalis Acetosella) flowering Willow Wren (Sylvia Trochilus) come 
aod Singing. This bird was not observed until the 22d last season, 

18, Scentless Violet (Viola Canina) flowering. 

®@, Snowy Medlar (Mespiilus Canadensis) flowering. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT, 
From March 20, till April 20. 

Remankarce asthe present period has been for muisture, it has not been on the 
whale such disagreeable weather as characterized the same time last season, at that 
time there was often hail showers, and the monntain tops were several times white,this 
feason although wet, has not been cold, and vegetation has been little if any thing 


Mtarded, and we may have our May-pole as green as ypaal 

















320 Celestial Phenomena. 


March 71,26, . . . Drv coo! days. 


. « © « «6 Vern wet 


oS, JO, . 2, Plessantdry days. 
31, . . . . Wet, 

April a. oC 48 ° MM ‘ty, rain. 
a 


8 Wet. 

3, «© « « e« Showery. 
+, . . . . Hail. 
‘, 


,6, . . «. Heavy rain during these nights, 


. +: s+. oe 

8,9,: « «. «© Showery. 

10, 12, . .« «. Dry cold days. 
| ° . » Dry ple a@saunt. 


15, 16, . .« « Ranat night. 
18, . . . . } atin. 
3. % Snr - Pleasant dey day. 
The Parometer has shown very little variation from 28.5 inches, 5-tenths. 
The Thertnometer was in the worning of the 2/d March at So degrees, and on the 
1th of Apri at 49, su that upou the whole a pling teuiperatare uas prevailed, 


er eet ee 


CELESTIAL PHENOMENA. 
FOR MAY 15) 

Ow the °d of this month we have anew Moon. but without an eclipse, the Muon 
being at this fime too far from the node to prodnee one. 

10, ‘The Moon ts seen, at their first appearance, aider the stars called the first of 
the Crab, «ne of which, namely, the first suffers an vecultation. Thistakes place at 
9 Minutes past 9, the star being 7’ southol the Meun’s centre, and at 13 Ininutes 
past 10, the star re-appears, being then 54 minutes south of her centie, of course she 
passes near «oO the second, first, and she is ucarest to this star, at 7 minutes post 10 — 
If theevening be fine our attention will be dese rvedly called to this object, which 
would be very beautiful, if the stars were of the first magnitude. At 9 she is 70° 3 
from the first of the Virgin. 

15, She passes the meridian at 22 minutes past 9 p.m. being under the 4th and 5th of 
the Virgin. The3d, 7th, and 2d, of this constellation ; the remaining .three of the 
five stars inthe Triangle being to the west of her; the first of the Virgin is below 
hertothe east. At 2sheis 45°49! frow the first of the Lion, and 55°52’ from Antares. 

20, She rises after Saturn, and may be seen at some distance from this planet, and 
the two first stars of the Scorpion, at9 she is 70° i4’ from Fomalhaut, and 63% 39 
from Spica in the Virgin 

25, ‘The Moon rises in the morning at 4 minutes past 1, under the second star of 
the Water Bearer. 

30, The Moon rises in the morning at 7 minutes past 3, passes the meridian at 54 
minutes past 9, and sets at 25 minates past 5 pm. at 9 she is62° 47’ from Fomalbaut, 

Mercury is an ev@niog star, during the whole of this mouth; at first too near the 
Sunto be seen, but his duration above the horrzopn atter Suu-set mecreases very fast. 
On the 15th we shall see him near the honzon, above Venus; the two planets 
being above the Pletades and the Hyades with Aldebaran. The Moon passes him 
On the 4th, ' 

Venus is an Evening star during the whole of this month, her duration above the 
horizon after Sun-set continually increasing. She will be seen ag first about half aa 
hour after Sun-set; ber motio: ts direct through about 35° beginning at a poiut Ube 
der the Pleiades and ending in a point above the 7th Siar of the Twins. ‘The Moon 
passes her on the 4th, 

Mars isan Evening star this month, bnt so neor the Sun, that after the beginning of 
the month he will not be noticéd by any but the keen observer, to the north of weste 
north-west, near the horizon. The Moon passes hiui on the 4°h. 

Jupiter is a morning star, too near the Sun to be visible in the early part of the 
month, but in the latter part of it, he will be the bright harbinger of day, 


having above him to the west the three first stars of the Ram. The Mooa, 


passes him on the 3d. 
Saturn is on the meridian on thelst, at 22 minutes past 2 in the morning 
ant on the 19th, at 8 minutes past J. The night is therefore verv favourable 
for observations on this planet as art midnight he will be in the part of the 
heavens opposite to the Sup, The Moon passes him on the 20th. 
Herschell is on the meridian at 50 minutes before lon the atorning of the 
Ist, and at three quarters past 10 at night on the 2ist. The Moon passes hum 


@.1 the J) 7th. 
ERRATA IN NUMBER XX. 


read develope. 


Qlst ine from the duttom oe fame fe poh ns aaa “an ont 
° « dik y Doli c a fer retriguuons read CONST s 


NUMBER XNX/.... Pa e275 


Page 198, col. Qnd, first line from the 109 of the page for magestic read majestic....Page 198, col. Sad, 
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